






















































Drivers in every 
arm and service have accepted this 
handbook with enthusiasm because it’s 
written in soldier language and illustrated 
with cartoons soldiers like. Every driver in every 
outfit should have his own copy. 


KEEP °EM ROLLING 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


This is the only 
book to describe and list those 
many army duties that come under the 
head of “housekeeping.” It’s a book for 
every man in the outfit, from the Company Com 
mander to latrine orderly. 








Company Duties: A Checklis: 










1 to 10 copies: 25c each 





11 to 50 copies: 49¢ each 11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 





51 or more copies: 34c each 51 or more copies: 19¢ each 

















H 
Here is the latest 
Here are sixty pages unrestricted dope on both the cali- 
of quick reference information ber .30 and caliber .50 machine guns. 1 


In addition there are sections on the 81mm. 
mortar and on the Bazooka. Well-printed and 
illustrated. 


for every officer, bound together in a 
compact little notebook that will fit the average 
shirt or blouse pocket. 


Army Officer’s Notebook 
$1.00 







Machine Gunner’s Handbook 










1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40c each 


51 or more copies: 34c each 








Here’s just the 
handbook for the new clerk feel- 
in his way through the difficulties of 
official correspondence and record keeping. 
It was prepared especially for the clerk in the unit 
personnel section of regimental headquarters. 


THE ARMY CLERK 


1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each 






This guide for 
army motor vehicle driving Se 
instructors covers the field of army driving “) 
in clear and simple language. 


DRIVER TRAINING 


1 to 10 copies: 25c each 





























a . 11 to 50 copies: 2le each 
11 to 50 copies: 60c each - ; 
- - Bs 51 or more copies: 19c each 
51 or more copies: 50c each 
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] be irmy Life 
CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


rous story of a new Army man. 
lition $1.75. 


G canal Diary 
Richard Tregaskis 
ne battle in the South Pacific. 
i rn Battle 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 
krieg battles of this World War. 
{mericans vs. Germans 
ttle experiences of six 
in World War I. 
How the Jap Army Fights 


tailed description of the training 
tactics of the Jap soldier. 


American 


[be Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 
Major Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
E] Guettar, and how big this war is and 
what the Army is doing to win it. Cloth 
tion $2.00. 


Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leaders, organization, and 
training. Cloth edition $2.50. 
How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
[Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side of 
bandoning ship, including life on a 
raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 
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Forces Books: 
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11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


19¢ each 


51 or more copies: 






Fighting Forces Books 


i to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


Genghis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 


The great conqueror who 
reached Berlin from China. 


nearly 


Guerrilla W arfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
The tricks and tactics of 
fighting and street combat 


guerrilla 


W bat’s That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
Silhouettes of 83 American and Jap 
planes with pictures and descriptions. 
Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 


Silhouettes and photographs of Brit 
ish, German and Italian aircraft. 


ULL LENGTH 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 
Rifleman Dodd 
By C. 8S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self-re 
liant fighting man. 
The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you will 
see why this is a great story. 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 


The splendid fight against odds which 
opened the war. 


The War in Outline: 1939-1943 


A valuable chronological outline of 
the war from the rise of the Axis to the 
middle of August, prepared by Special 
Services Division, ASF. 


Weapons for the Future 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and 
Charles T. Haven 
America will always need good weap 
ons. In cloth as For Permanent Victory 


at $2.50. 


Blitzkrieg: Armies on W heels 
By Lieut. Col. S. L. A. Marshall 
The evolution of tactics and equip 
ment in this war. Cloth edition of Blit 
krieg $2.00; cloth edition of Armies o7 
Wheels $2.50. 


for the Armed Services Only 





Machine Warfare 
By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


Hitler studied this writer’s ideas on 
the plane and the tank. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewit 


Selected portions from Clausewitz’s 
; 


famous writings on war. Cloth edition 
$1.50. 


Gas W ‘arfare 


By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 


Complete description of chemicals and 
chemical weapons and tactics by a fore 
. we 


most expert. Cloth edition $2 





456 pages. 


marine. 


Forces books. 


Fighting Forces books consist chiefly of com- 
plete, full-length books and run in size from 
40,000 words and 128 pages to 125,000 words and 
Some of them are original military 
books; others are full-length reprints of military 
books selected for their value to men in uniform. 

The purpose of the Fighting Forces series is to 
make available in compact form and at only 25¢ 
those books that The INFANTRY JOURNAL be- 


lieves will be helpful to the soldier, sailor and 


Check these pages every month for new Fighting 
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Only a few days before going to press we got this letter 
scratched on the back of a message form: 


Anzio B’hd, Italy 
6 March 1944 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find U. S. Army Postal Money Orders 
Nos. and — 
hive cents, respec. 

This money represents a donation to your Prisoner of War 
Fund by Co. B, d Med Bn. APO ———. 


yreciate your acknowledging receipt of same. 
| j ging I 


in amounts of eighty dollars and sixty 


We would ap- 


Sincerely, 
~ James R. Furtonc, 
2nd Lt., Med Adm C. 
Please excuse stationery ) 
7 7 7 
When men have the will and the spirit “impossible” 
things can be accomplished. In France in 1918 Major Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Kuhn said that the 
the “impossible.” The 316th is no longer in existence but 
this month it again did the “impossible” 
$100.00 to the Prisoner of War Fund. It was able to do it 
because a former officer in the regiment made the con- 
tribution with the provision that it be “credited to the 316th 
Infantry.” 


316th Infantry had done 


b »y contrib uting 


Another infantry regiment, this one very much alive, 
came through with a contribution of $500.00. This was 
the 272d Infantry and its latest check boosts its total con- 
tribution to $1,362 


Such contributions as that of the 272d’s are typi 
number of Infantry outfits. But there are other p 
other branches of the service who contribute t: 
month individual letters from two medics caught « 


and we think a sentence or two from one is worth re p 


I have been planning to send you a check for quit: 
time, but just didn’t get around to it. And now som« 
near and dear to me are in enemy hands; believe n 
makes a fellow think. 


As we told you last month we haven't been able 
any satisfactory information as to what aappened 
boxes that were sent to our prisoners in the hands 
Japanese. We are still hopeful that eventually we'll 
some real information. And when we do we'll ‘tell , 
about it. However, the situation in Germany is differ 
and brighter. There have been many specific and indiy 
ual requests from men in those camps, and the Priso: 
of War Fund has largely been used to fill these requi 

We know every contributor would like to know in di 
tail just how his money is being used and we assure 
that any information we get that can be passe -d alon y 
be printed in the JourNAL. 


The Prisoner of War Fund was first announced in th: 


April, 1943 Inrantry Journat, and the first list of « 


TY) 


tributors appeared in the May issue. The total for the first 
month was $529. The total for the month just pass¢ J is 


almost three times larger—$1,540.84. And this makes th 


total contributed to date $41,661.99. 


The names of contributors since the last issue follow: 


INDIVIDUALS 
Captain Harry E. Panhorst, AUS 
Colonel and Mrs. Elbridge Colby 
Lieutenant James R. F urlong, MAC 
Anonymous, Washington, I Yennsylvania 
Major Raymond H. Goodrich, Hq. Fourth Army 
Corporal Robert lopjian, —th Evacuation Hospital 
Lieutenant R. C. Maxant, Ayer, Massachusetts 
S/Sgt. W. P. Wells, 182d Infantry 
Horace G. Winsor, Pasco, Washington 
Colonel John H. Van Vliet, Infantry 
Captain Harold W. Kopp, Infantry 
Sergeant John A. Lockett, IX TCC, AAF 
Lieutenant Henry S. Murphy, AUS 
Corporal Victor Saxl, 201st Infantry 
Captain and Mrs. J. H. Rockel 
O/C Bridgford Hunt, Infantry 
Sergeant Andrew Bruce, Camp Davis, North Carolina 
Pfc. Company I, 379th Infantry 
Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, Army Air Forces 
Lieutenant, 176th Infantry 
Pfc. Sam Meltzer, Camp Ellis, Mlinois 
Lieutenant Ronald M. Craft, 137th TD Bn. 
Brigadier General Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 
Lieutenant Louis Flax, AUS 
Tec/5 William H. Opperman, Baxter General Hospital 


Captain William L. Hardin, 118th Infantry 
G. E. Cosby, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Captain John B. Jackson, AUS 
Corporal William Froeschner, 94th Cav. Rec. Sq. 
Lieutenant Whit Moretti, Signal Corps 
Craig Mills, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Sergeant J. D. O’Neil, Barnes General Hospital 
S/Sgt. Wendell R. Taylor, AAF 
Colonel Per Ramee, U. S. Army, Retired 
Corporal, 414th Signal Co. (Aviation) 
Raymond B. Carmichael, Elgin, Illinois 
Captain George F. Heide, CAC 
Major George L. Converse, Jr., U. S. Army, Retired 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Military Service Publishing Company 

Hq. Co., 3d Battalion, 273d Infantry 

272d Infantry 

Men of Hq. Co., 3d Battalion, 27 1st Infantry 

194th QM Gasoline Supply Company 

Men of Company C, 51st Armored Infantry Battalion 

Enlisted Men, Civilian Employees, and Officers of Presidio 
of San Francisco 

Napa War Relief, Napa, California 

Walter S. Kraus Co., Woodside, New York 

316th Infantry 
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Bombs and Battle Pay 


HE bombers had hardly dropped the 

last of some 1,400 tons’ worth on 
Cassino when the newspapers here in the 
States claimed its complete destruction. 
“Completely flattened,” “entirely fumi- 
gated,’ and similar phrases were the 
words in the headlines. The bombers had 
done their job accurately and without 
much opposition. 

The next editions said that Cassino 
had been captured — that the ground 
troops had just walked into it after the 
bombing, plus a little shelling, with 
hardly any trouble at all. But a few hours 
later the accurate story of the tough battle 
in the city began to come through, with 
explanations — and a few words about 
Infantry. And in the following hard- 
fought days the accounts of the Cassino 
fighting made the situation still clearer. 

That many hundred tons is a lot of 
bombs, although nothing compared to a 
full-size artillery bombardment. What 
kind of bombs they were we don’t know. 
But assuming they were two-ton block- 
busters, there would be 700 of them. All 
dropped, according to the official air re- 
lease, on a mile-square city. 

Counting ten or twelve city blocks to 
the mile, there would be 100 to 150 
blocks in such an area. 

And that would be from five to seven 
block-busters per block. 

There couldn’t have been much of 
Cassino left except rubble and a few 
shaky walls. 





No; nothing much except some toug): 
trained German infantrymen who shoo! 
off the dust, crawled out of their dugouts 
like the Russians at Stalingrad and th 
Japs at Tarawa, and fought like he! 
when our own troops advanced. 

The bombs helped to shake the enc 
my’s spirit—there is probably no question 
about that—but the extreme destruction 
of the city formed a terrain that helped 
the defense and hindered the attack. The 
bombs undoubtedly caused heavy Ger 
man casualties — but not heavy enough 
to cut the German resistance to a nub 
even when the bombing was followed by 
a substantial shelling. The bombs helped 
as artillery helps, but the enemy’s infan 
try was there to open fire the moment 
New Zealand or Indian or our own In 
fantry came into range among the ruins. 


6 Eiisinageh was not even one mile 
square, and there was hardly a build 
ing on it to bomb—just a flat open sun 
cooked island surface. But a surface 
honeycombed with deep and adequat 
protection for infantry. Robert Sherrod 
of Time magazine, in his stirring book 
Tarawa, tells about the terrific plastering 
the island got before the landing: 


... Another battleship took up the firing. . . 
Then another. . . 
go. . . and several light cruisers. They were 


. Now a heavy cruiser let 


followed by destroyers, many destroyers with 
many five-inch guns, firing almost as fast as 
machine guns. The [night] sky at times was 
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brighter chan noontime on the equator. . . . 
\s the warships edged in closer . . . until 
they were only a few thousand yards away 
from the target, the whole island of Betio 
seemed to erupt with bright fires that were 
burning everywhere. They blazed even 
through the thick wall of smoke that cur- 
tained the island. 

The first streaks of dawn crept through the 
sky. The warships continued to fire. All of a 
sudden they stopped. But here came the 
planes—not just a few planes: a dozen, a score, 
a hundred. The first torpedo bombers raced 
across the smoking conflagration and loosed 
their big bombs on an island that must have 
been dead a half hour ago! They were fol- 
lowed by the dive bombers, the old workhorse 
SBDs and the new Helldivers, the fast SB2Cs. 
. . . The dive bombers lined up, many thou- 
sands of feet above Betio, then pointed their 
noses down and dived singly, or in pairs or in 
threes. . . . Now came the fighter planes 

. their machine guns spitting hundreds of 
fifty-caliber bullets per minute. 

Surely, we all thought, no mortal men 
could live through such destroying power. 


Surely, thought Mr. Sherrod himself, 
“if there were actually any Japs left on 
the island (which I doubted strongly) 
they would all be dead by now.” 

A few hours later, by the middle of the 
morning, he was wading neck-deep in 
water, still seven hundred yards from 
shore, in a group of fifteen men at which 
six or seven machine guns were firing. 
This meant, says Mr. Sherrod, “several 
hundred bullets per man. I don’t believe 
there was one of the fifteen who wouldn’t 
have sold his chances for an additional 
twenty-five dollars added to his life in- 
surance policy.” 


LMM 





And he had already concluded, “This 
is not going to be a new kind of beach- 
head landing. . . . This is going to be 
traditional—what you have always been 
told is the toughest of all military opera- 
tions: a landing, if possible, in the face of 
enemy machine guns that can mow men 
down by the hundreds.” 


OMEONE will do for the Infantry of 
Cassino, the justice Mr. Sherrod has 
done to the Marines of Tarawa. The two 
battles, across the world, have the same 
lesson: The job cannot be done by bombs 
alone. Bombs and shells are only the be 
ginning. They cannot reach the ground 
fighter when he is ready for them — at 
least they cannot reach him in any num- 
bers. Only the Infantry can. 

Ernie Pyle, who knows what the 
Doughboy has to do, has suggested battle 
pay for the Infantry equal to the special 
pay the bomber crews and other air men 
get for the risks they take in the air, and 
Congress has taken the matter up. Even 
without Tarawas and Cassinos, the 
Doughboy’s job, potentially and actually, 
has always been tougher, taken day by 
day and week by week in battle, than the 
fighting airman’s, except perhaps for the 
risks of air accident not due to action of 
the enemy. 

Battle pay for Infantry and other 
ground fighters should have been put 
into the law, on the same day that flying 
pay was created twenty-odd years ago. 
There has never been a fair reason for 
the difference, and bombs by the thou- 
sands of tons are not changing the situa- 
tion in the slightest. 
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trines mechanically. } 


Many American Doughboys and officers lack appreciation 


of their military training unti il battle teaches them better. 
Before then the tendency is to learn and apply tactical doc- 


Not all stop to investigate the “why”— 


the reason in advance of battle; the logic bebind the drab 
outlines in 


the training manuals. Basically, our training 


publications serve, or should serve, as thought guides for 
training. 


They are founded on plain common sense and 


should te used to influence our own common sense to take 
the right course. 


But they seldom do. 
The spc cic point I want to go into here is the establish- 


ment and maintenance of depth in tactical formations. Two 
specific actions involving my battalion pounded the dogma 
of depth home to me. The first, an engagement near Gela, 
Sicily, showed me the danger i in lack of depth; the second, 
the battle for Troina, again proved the soundness of the 
principle. 


Before going into the actions themselves, however, I 


should like to note what Field Service Regulations (FM 
100-5) says about depth. Paragraph 458: 


When it is impr acticable to determine, initially, when or 
where the main attack is to be made, the commander re- 
tains his freedom to act by disposing his forces in great 
depth, by holding out strong reserves, and by maintaining 
close control of his supporting weapons. [And paragraph 
475]: Units are distributed in depth to provide flexibility of 
maneuver, continuity in the attack, and security. For in- 
fantry units, depth of formation for combat, rather than a 
wide extension of front is necessary in the initial deployment. 
The progress of battle will call for maneuvers that cannot 
be clearly foreseen. This condition can be met only by initial 
distribution in depth when the situation requires an 
unusually wide extension of the command, the increase is 
effected by widening the gaps between units. 


There it is—for every fighting man to learn. 
On landing at Gela, our battalion (the 3d) took and se- 


cured an initial objective about a mile inland. It was a hill 





Position in Depth 


By Major James B. Carvey 


on the right of the regimental sector. To the left of this hil] 
was a valley about three miles wide. Ponte Olivio airdrome, 
about ten miles inland, was at the other end of this flat 
valley. 

During the first night, the battalion was ordered to take 
the high ground to the left of Ponte Olivio. We marched 
along the coastal road through Gela, turned right and ad- 
vanced along the road toward the objective. After captur- 
ing several surprised Italian outposts along the road, the 
leading company reached a straight stretch that led to the 
edge of the airfield. As the scouts from this company ap 
proached the battalion objectives, the enemy opened up 
with a withering cross fire from pillboxes on both sides of 
the road. Luckily there was a deep ditch along the road, the 
only cover for five hundred yards to the rear. The entire 
company withdrew along this ditch. 

The battalion was chen deployed along a series of small 
hills, the companies being in line in the order, left to right 
K, L, I, Company M was in general support. The 37mm 
AT guns were placed in position along the road, but un 
fortunately, as it developed, right in the front lines. 

Early the next morning, Germans made a strong tank 
attack down the right side ‘of the valley, while Italians, with 


light tanks and infantry, hit my battalion along the ro: ¥ on 
the left. Company K held its fire and caught more tha 

company of Italians in a bloody, slaughtering cross fire as 
they advanced across that same five hundred yards o! flat, 
barren field. Company L also held its position. Company I 
received the brunt of the tank attack. Its position was on 


much lower ground on the right of the road. The antitank 
guns were soon overrun. Company I broke under the st dy 
advance of the tanks and the right of our position folded 

Once the enemy pierced our defensive line, there was 





On the opposite page the Infantry is shown advancing 
along a jungle track deep in the Burmese wilderness. 
Bodies of dead Japs are strewn along the narrow track. 
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nothing the 3d Battalion could do to stop them. Tanks 
followed by infantry filtered erg Our communica- 
tions were good and we were able o keep regimental 
headquarters abreast of the situation. The 2d Battalion went 
into position to our rear. We withdrew through this bat- 
talion and the enemy attack was stopped. Lack of position 
depth for the rifle companies, the heavy-weapons company, 
and the antitank platoon proved almost disastrous. It was 
only because the withdrawal was orderly and well carried 
out by my battalion commander and his company com 
manders that we had no heavy losses. 

Having learned the advantage of position depth in that 
first action at Gela, my battalion commander did not forget 
it. The battle of Troina was the toughest fight the battalion 
undertook in Sicily. After helping to drive the Germans 
from a stubborn position north of Gangi, the battalion made 
a night motor move of about sixty miles to an assembly po- 
sition just south of Cerami. We stayed at that place for two 
days. On the night of the second day we were ordered: (1) 
to advance along the road to Troina through Cerami and 
then to move left of the road, across country, to an objec- 
tive that was to be occupied by the 2d Battalion by the 
time of our arrival Cif this objective was not actually in the 
hands of the 2d when we got there, we were to either assist 
them in taking it or take it ourselves); (2) if the 2d Bat- 
talion was on this first objective, and the Ist Battalion held 
a commanding hill to the left of the 2d Battalion, we were 
then to by-pass them both and take a hill mass to their front 
which commanded the rear of Troina and the road leading 
north. We were to cut that road as quickly as possible. 

When the battalion arrived at the first objective, it was 
held by one company of the 2d Battalion. Assuming that 
the Ist Battalion would have their objective by dawn, my 
battalion commander decided to push on to our final ob- 
jective. He felt that the effect on the Germans of our occu- 
pying that forward hill was worth the risk of creating a 
salient. 

As the situation stood, however, our success depended 
upon support from the rest of the regiment. If this was not 
forthcoming, we would certainly be out on a limb since our 
objective was close to two miles ahead of the 2d Battalion’s 

sition. Therefore, following the realistic and proven 

attle policy of position depth; the colonel left one rifle 
platoon of Company L on the 2¢ Battalion’s objective, estab- 
lished the battalion CP and: the battalion headquarters 
company in a deep gully about five hundred yards ahead 
of the 2d Battalion position and pushed on with the rest 
of the outfit. 

It reached the objective. without opposition. The obiec- 
tive itself was a most difficult terrain feature to visualize 
tactically, being a huge “sugarloaf” hill, so large that the 
three rifle companies and the ‘heavy-weapons company were 
unable to physically cover it thoroughly. The dispositions of 
the companies were, therefore: Company I on the forward 
nose, Company K to the left rear, Company L in reserve, 
and Company M in general support. 

Now, with the stage set, the following sequence of events 
proved how wise and far- sighted had been the decision of 
the battalion commander in disposing his companies. As so 
often happens, the regimental plan, for various reasons, was 


not carried out. The 2d Battalion did not hold its position 
10 


with enough strength, and the Ist Battalion never d 

its most important objective. The 3d Battalion ha 
reached its objective when dawn broke. I was at 

talion CP then and above us, on “Rocka di Man; 

2d Battalion’s objective—we could see about six ( 
(Actually there were about thirty.) The platoon 

pany L, however, with the support of the 2d Battalion 
mortars, slowly fought the enemy off of this jagged, rock, 
terrain feature and had it cleared by 1000 hours th 
ing. The colonel discovered that during the night 
we had by-passed and cut off 150 to 200 Germans w| 
sniping from the top of the very hill that housed 
forward command post. 

In order to extricate these cut-off men, the Jerries tried 
three counterattacks. In the first one, they used about a 
company and Companies K and L repulsed it during the 
first morning. The second and third, launched during the 
second day, were evidently supposed to come off together 
and about a company was used in each of them. 

Our artillery liaison officer, from the rear command post, 
broke counterattack number two completely with artillery 
fire. He could observe the entire show using the command 
post as an OP. 

Jerry attack number three had more success. It hit Com- 
pany I's thin line in the flank and drove that unit from the 
hill. Company K had to withdraw to the high ground left 
of Company L. However, our own artillery fire forced the 
Germans off the hill and during the second night, no one 
claimed the old Company I position. 

On the third day, the colonel sent Company L, less one 
platoon, down the stream bed as a reconnaissance in force 
to determine the enemy strength in that direction. The 
company was to advance as far as the high ground directly 
commanding the road out of Troina. If this were successful, 
the battalion was to follow. About halfway to the road, 
Company L encountered a German strong point, was held 
up, and returned that night. 

During the same night, the 2d Battalion moved up and 
occupied « our old positions. The next day, with the support 
of this unit, we advanced along the route of Company L 
and occupied the hills directly overlooking the Troina ro: 
without serious opposition. The leading elements of the 
battalion surprised German engineers preparing the bridg 
for demolitions and forced them to withdraw so hurr iedly 
that they had time to blow only one span. Meanwhile, the 
Germans had completely evacuated Troina. 

Had the original regimental plan been executed by all 
battalions, counterattacks one and three would not hav 
been possible because of our position in depth and because 
we would have had good mutual support between battalions 
For the same reason—and only because of it, plus good 
leadership and well-trained men—the 3d Battalion was able 
to hold on for four days and accomplish its mission 

My colonel and I were like most of our officers and men 
Both of us had studied and read paragraphs 458 and 475 of 
FM 100-5 many times. When we failed to apply the com 
mon sense outlined in those paragraphs, we almost met 
disaster Cat Gela). But when we did apply that same com 
mon sense. we were successful against very great odds. Its 
in the book, but it seems to take battle experience to prove 
it to most of us. 
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The Fight For a Hill 


By Technical Sergeant Milton Lehman 


During a week last November in which Allied communi- 
qués from Algiers announced that the Fifth Army had taken 
certain high points” and ‘ ‘straightened out their lines,” an 
infantry regiment of the 34th Int antry Division went up a 
mountain ond fought for six days. When it was relieved on 
the sixth day, it had advanced the American lines in central 
Italy by approximately two miles. For each of these miles 
the regiment paid heavily in casualties, but the price for the 
Germans who fought against them was even greater. For 
the American regiment, which had fought through the 
hardest days of Tunisia and Italy, this was the toughest as- 
signment of all. 

[he name of this mountain was Pantano and it lies a few 


miles north of the road which leads to Cassino and then to 
Rome. From the mud-choked valley floor, its average rise is 
thirt t grees, reaching a rise of sixty degrees near the crest 


of the hill, The peak of Mt. Pantano is divided into four 
knobs, with an average elevation of 3600 feet. Mt. Pan- 


ano is neither the highest, nor the most important of the 
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series of hills fl inking the road to Cassino. It is merely one 
of the dominating high points held by the Germans which 
had to be taken before a further Allied advance was pos 
sible. 

During the attack on Pantano, the weather was clear to 
begin with, but it quickly changed to fog, drenching rain 
and snows that made the trails and mountain top a slimy 
mire. 


The Ist Battalion, with Company A as the spearhead, 
made its approach march early on the morning of Novem 
ber 29. At 0130 the battalion stopped for sandwiches. By 
0445 they had closed in on the at the base 
of the mountain. The men adjusted their full field packs and 
waited for zero hour. A few minutes before 0600, Captain 
Benjamin Butler made a last minute check of Company A. 
The men were tense, waiting for the jump off. 


asse mb ly area 


The rolling artillery barrage began and was pounding 
steadily over ‘their he ads when C: aptain Butler raised his 
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arm and swung it forward. The company, 7 in 
wedge formation, moved slowly up the base of the ill. 


Back in the regimental command post, a small drab 
building two miles away, the colonel waited for the first re- 
ports. The colonel, a West Pointer, is lean as a greyhound 
and keeps most of his expression in his eyes. He is described 
by some of his officers as “the hardest, toughest and best 
damn colonel in the army.” At 0615 the first report came in 
—that the battalion was three fourths of the way up Mt. 
Pantano and had met no resistance. It was still too early to 
tell much. 

About one hundred yards from the top of Hill 1, the 
first of Mt. Pantano’s four knobs, Company A got rid of its 
field packs. By this time, the path was rising at a 60-degree 
angle and the only light came from the artillery flashes 
ahead. When the company reached the crest, artillery was 
still pounding the top of the hill, where Jerry, not expecting 
visitors, was keeping down in his foxhole. The first elements 
of the company took care of Jerry. Only a few of the hill 
defenders managed to escape down the far slope of the hill 
and give the alarm. The men of Company A got settled and 
started to dig in. 

It was quiet until noon, a quiet full of promises. At noon, 
the Germans threw the first of their counterattacks against 
the company’s right flank. In the platoon guarding the 
right flank were recent infantry replacements, who had 
es yet been through battle. Only their noncoms were 

battle-seasoned. W hen the Germans attacked, the platoon 
snapped back like a rubber band and then started forward. 
Above all the rest came the voice of Sergeant Victor C. 
Guarneri, rifle squad leader, shouting: “Get the krautheads, 


get the bastards, they can’t hurt us!” 

The two forces met head on, firing at point-blank range. 
When the smoke cleared, Germans and Americans were 
lying together on the muddy hilltop. The company’s right 


flank had been smashed, but the first counterattack had 
been stopped. To buck up the broken flank, Captain But- 
ler sent two squads over from the left flank. 

That afternoon there was another counterattack and at 
dusk, following a heavy mortar barrage that splintered most 
of the trees on the hill, came still another. The fog had 
already set in for the night. 

“We couldn't see Jerry,” said Private First Class George 
Sterns “until he was close enough to shake hands. When he 
got that close, he saw our bayonets and backed off.” 


The regimental colonel, who had watched the show 
from the Ist Battalion OP during the day, had returned to 
his CP. At 2150 the call came that the Ist Battalion needed 
ammunition urgently. Two platoons of the 2d Battalion 
were ordered to pack the ammunition to them on foot over 
the thin, mud-drenched trail that wound up the mountain 
side. Another call announced that Company A’s sound- 
powered phone had been knocked out and that the wire 
lines from the battalion OP, which had already been cut 
several times by Jerry mortar shells and repaired, were out 
again. A detail of regimental trouble shooters were sent up 
the trail to splice the broken wire. All night long mortar 
and artillery ‘hells landed on the hilltop and on the trail that 
wound up to it. 
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On the morning of the second day, the fog sat . D top of 
Hill 1 with the Ist Battalion. At noon, when the fo» |ifte 
and it began to rain, the lieutenant colonel com» :nding 
the battalion and Captain Butler reconnoitered +! 
leading to Hill 2. During the reconnaissance, a 
mortar shell from Hill 2 wounded the battalion con 

While the litter bearers were preparing to evacu 
the colonel asked Captain Butler: “Can you take 
“We'll try it,” Captain Butler replied. “Better h 
you've got,” said the colonel. 

When the colonel was gone, Captain Butler 
to Hill 1 and organized his mortars, preparing for ; 
Two of his gunners and the section leader had already been 
wounded and there was still no phone connection between 
the outpost and the guns, so Captain Butler, like man 
others on the hill those five days, took the situation into his 
own hands. He crept out to the farthest foxhole and by 
chain of voice command brought his mortars in on Hil] 2 
After five rounds for effect, the captain could hear the Ger 
mans on Hill 2 crying for their medics. Then Jerry returned 
fire. 

The first of Jerry’s shells hit near the captain's foxhole, 
ripping the raincoat he was wearing. The second landed in 
a case of C rations and splattered meat, beans and vegetable 
hash all over the hill. A third ripped open a shelter half 


the men had put out to collect rain water for drinking 


In the regimental CP on the second night, the phone 
kept ringing. The Ist Battalion was expecting another 
counterattack, heavier than the others. The wires were out 
again. Two more battalion commanders had been hit 
Casualties were mounting. 

In the CP with the regimental colonel was Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph E. Kelly, commanding the supporting artil 
lery battalion. For the battalion, which was the fist 
artillery outfit to see action in the Tunisian campaign, this 
was an assignment for the books. The gun batteries were 
required to fire day and night and, at the peak of the battle, 
they operated at the highest rate of fire in their history 
More than one gun, overtaxed by the rate of fire, failed tc 
come back into ‘battery. The recoil oil let out of one gun 
came out boiling. 

Not only the 1 rate of fire, but the targets as well prese nted 
a grave problem. When the Germans were assembled in the 
draw just over the crest of Hill 1, a long round was worth 
less. 

When the counterattack came that second night, the st 
Battalion called for. more artillery. The battalion com 
mander reported, “You're doing great harm to the Germans 
Step it up!” 


The third morning on Mt. Pantano was clear and the 
enemy could be seen on Hill 2. But the ammunition wa: 
running short in the Ist Battalion and the men laid low and 
waited. When the ammunition was almost gone, a supply 
train of cooks, engineers, antitank and headquarters pet 
sonnel arrived with grenades, small arms and mortar am 
munition. 

With their new supply, the Ist Battalion gave fir . 


port to the 3d Battalion which attempted to take Hill 2 
The 3d Battalion’s attempt was blocked by a pov verful 
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interattack, but the 3d fought in place until its 
n suppy was exhausted. 


rth morning on Mt. Pantano began with a heavy 

h lasted until noon. By this time, Hill 1 had been 
ghly combed by German mortars and artillery, as 
y our own artille sry shorts, that not a bush or shrub 
standing. The snow spread a cover over the sod- 
p, over the dead bodies of Germans and Ameri- 
cal d drifted into the rain and mud-filled foxholes. 
Before the snow fell, the 1st Battalion had been relieved 
by G and I companies and came down the hill bearing its 

The last man of the Ist Battalion to leave the 
Com Emile Schuster, Medical Corps. 

Captain Emile Schuster, a short, baldish medical officer 
who thirty seven years old and looks older, joined the 

giment two days before the attack on Mt. Pantano. Until 
then, he had been a medical officer with the Rangers. 
\When he left the Rangers, he was offered a post at a con- 
valescent or evacuation hospital. The captain asked for a 
battalion surgeon ’s assignment on the front lines and got it. 

Nobody knew the medical captain’s name on the hill, but 
after the first day, they all knew who he was. When the 
war is over, they'll still be talking about him and by that 

» the story will be more leg vend than fact. Even now, it 
sounds almost too close to legend. 

On the first day on the hill, whenever a man was hit, he 
r his buddies would call “medic.” At the end of the first 
day, they were calling: “Where's that medical captain?” 

“He was everywhere,” said Corporal Harry D. McQueen, 
: battalion aid man. “He was supposed to stay back at the 
‘id station, but he was always out on that hill. He carried 
his musette bag, crammed full of plasma bottles, right out 
. the hill and he gave the stuff to the wounded while the 

hells were landing all around him. I saw him holding up a 
sail of plasma until it was shot out of his hand and then 
he just switched it for another one.” 

At night, Captain Schuster stayed on the hill, splinting 
legs and arms in the pitch dark with rifle stocks, blankets, 
limbs of trees. Whenever a man was hit, he was the first to 
reach him. 

“He had a way of talking,” said Second Lieutenant Rob- 
ert M. Watkins, commander of Company B. “What he said 
was oe like, “Take it easy, you'll be all right, I’m 
get o blankets for you, this may hurt, but I’m doing the 

i: can for you,’ but that wasn’t it all together. It was 
the way he said it. He never got excited. He kept smiling 
and his eyes gleamed and when he held that plasma up 
his hand never shook.” 

He never slept for three days,” said Private First Class 
Rosius Caya, a company aid man who did very little sleep- 
ing | inal Next to Captain Schuster, Caya was the man 
es se name was called most often on that hill. He carried 

ded downhill on his shoulders, slid downhill on a 


she] r half, holding the wounded man in his lap, helped 

carry litters time and time again. As for Captain Schuster, 

Caya said: “That medical captain, he was king of the hill. ” 
\ 


en the Ist Battalion came down from the hill, they 
were relieved by G and I companies. Soon after the two 
companies were in position, 
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the Germans staged another 





Pack boards are used to carry supplies to front 
line fighters in the mountains around Cassino. 


counterattack, which nearly swept them off the hill. But 
they rallied and held. At 1100 the Germans threw still 
another counterattack, massing eve rything for a last attempt 
to drive the regiment up the hill. When the attack began, it 
was headed directly for the 2d platoon of Company G. 

The 2d platoon position was behind a four foot embank 
ment at the edge of the hilltop. Below the embankment 
were foxholes, but in order to fire, the men in the platoon 
had to stand up. 

“We heard them coming,’ 
said. 


’ Private Zannie M. Reynolds 
“There were about one hundred of them in the first 
wave coming up at us and they opened up with automatics. 
We reared up and let them have it.” 

As acting rifle squad leader, Reynolds set the examp!e 
Standing up on the ridge with the stock of his M1 rifle 
raised above his head and the barrel pointed down, Reynolds 
blazed away. Behind him, he'd collected two M1s left be 
hind by the wounded of the Ist Battalion and had them 
fully loaded. He was firing his first clip when the rifle 
jammed and before he threw it down and reached for a 
second rifle, he noticed that the stock had almost been shot 
The second rifle was also hit. 

“It gave me quite a jolt,” 


away. 
Reynolds said. “I reached down 
for the third M1 and was making out fine with it until it 
jammed. The boys beside me were blasting away like they 
were shooting at ducks. I grabbed up the grenades and 
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The Cavalry hits a Los Negros Island beach. 


began lobbing them over. The Jerries were exploding all rifleman on the hilltop. Cella leaned over the ridge and 
around us. Suddenly I looked down and saw six grenades ordered the Germans to put up their hands. The squad 
left and I said, ‘Boys, we'd better get ready to throw rocks.’ answered, “Ja! Ja!” and kept on advancing. Wher 
came within ten feet of the platoon positions, we opened 
While Reynolds and his men were holding their sector up with their automatic pistols and received a blaz 
of the platoon front, Second Lieutenant Dolliver Zaiger, Mls in return. Of the squad of twelve, four were | 
who became company commander when his captain was and seven wounded. “When that was over,” said | 
wounded, was putting on a 60mm. mortar demonstration tenant Zaiger, “we sat back to relax.” 
that never appeared in a manual. The manual never sug- “We sat back to relax, all right,” First Sergeant J 
gested the 60mm. mortar as a substitute for hand grenades, Hays, Jr., added. “Relax in a foxhole ten inches full of 
to be used at a range of less than fifty yards. About then, someone lets loose with a bazooka over my head 
“We used it like a baseball bat,” Lieutenant Zaiger said. God knows what they're shooting at, and the flam« 
“I elevated the mortar to 85-degrees and held the tube so. back and burns my ears. So I relaxed some more. At t! 
that the shells wouldn’t go straight up and come down on moment, what | thought about mostly was getting bac! 
top of us. Private Bernard Cermignano was tearing open _ the States, climbing in a hot bathtub and just sitting ther 
shell cases so fast he ripped off his fingernails. Corporal “It wasn’t so bad then,” said Lieutenant Zaiger. Onl 
Clarence Robbins pulled off all the charges. All this time, a day of rain and mortar barrel shrapnel getting in the ( 
Jerry was coming up at us. ration cans we were using to catch rain water. By 


“When he got within fifty yards, we let loose. In less _ time I was bare as a kitchen floor, but not so clean. Mixed 
than twenty minutes, we'd lobbed sixty shells into him. up in the mud were all of the trees and bushes that 1 
Some of the shells landed less than ten feet away, but we grow on that hill but won’t grow there anymore.” 
were too damned busy to notice.” Before dawn next morning, the platoon, company 

At the end of the mortar attack, the mountain side was _talion and regiment moved down the hill, relieve: 
covered with blood and some of the Germans, hit by frag new regiment. The hill had been held for six days. 
ments, had tumbled over the embankment into the platoon’s __ it hand grenades, 5,000 rounds of 60mm. mortar and 
foxholes. A squad of Germans, who had miraculously es- rounds of 75mm. ammunition for the Cannon Com 
caped, approached the platoon position crying: “Kamerad! had been expended, not including the thousands of 1 
Kamerad!” Lieutenant Zaiger called over Private Otto L. of ammunition used by the supporting artillery. Now 
Cella, a regimental translator, who had been substituting as _ the next regiment's turn to take the hill and drive forw 
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lhe regimental colonel stood at the base of the hill and 


watched the litter bearers bringing down the wounded. 
Eight of them worked on one litter, four standing on the 
side of the muddy, slippery trail, holding the litter level 
= + heads and passing on down from man to man. 
Con he litters were made of overcoats with branches of 
wees and rifles stuck through the sleeves. Others were 


made of shelter halves. Only the very seriously wounded 
-ame down on litters. Soldiers with lighter wounds walked, 
don each other for support, or were carried down by 
's carry. 


ir le ne 
firemal 


One deficiency of intelligence personnel in the Tunisian 
campaign was their inability to relate accurately what they 
saw and heard while in an observation post. Haystacks 
were mistaken for tanks, trailers towed by large trucks 
were reported as artillery pieces, Arabs tending a flock of 
goats were called a German patrol, and so on ad infinitum. 

Nothing more than a fire or a candle burning in an 
\rab hut was sometimes misconstrued by a vivid imagina- 
tion. In one instance an observer reported an enemy con- 
voy moving west. Checking this, it was found to be several 
Arab lights, which were mistaken for blackout lights on 
enemy vehicles. 


lge and Pte os Pu 
‘ squad My regiment, the first infantry regiment to see action in 
*n they Tunisia, spent two months = a defensive position near 
opened Medjez-el Bab. Part of the regiment made an attack in con- 
ae of unction with the British during our first days there, but 
» killed the rainy season set in simultaneously and upset the offen 
“i= sive plans. Thereafter, for the next eight weeks, Medjez 
became a defensive sector. 
oor During this time we trained all of our intelligence sec- 
Times tions, including the I & R platoon, in observation post work. 
seed While we sent out members of the sections to do patrolling, 
ites we devoted most of our time to OPs and were dependent 
he hues upon them to a great extent. 
hack to We learned about OP discipline the hard way and we 
there.” soon knew enough to dig our OPs at night, to make our re- 
“Only liefs under cover of darkness, and to hold movement to a 
ey, minimum throughout the day. If we neglected any of these 
eo things German artillery quickly reminded us and it was 
Mined necessary either to establish another OP or to do observation 
used to betwee n concentrations. 


We learned not to establish OPs either on the crest of a 
—* hill or on its most prominent peak. The Germans expected 
us to put an OP there, and after being shelled out one or 
two times, we avoided such locations. We put them off to 
1690 om side and far enough forward of the crest so that the per- 
¢ FV ‘ ~ “ 

Le sonnel in the OP would not be silhouetted. 
omy] We le od ] OPs } ms s ° d 
j earned to select OPs where a person moving in an 


sd by a 


To hold 


| rounds c 
vit was fg Cut Would be concealed. Otherwise the movement would 
? give away the location. 
orward ‘ 
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The colonel, his leggins caked with mud, stood there 
silently, no expression on his lean face. Then he saw 
the leading platoon of Company G, headed by Lieutenant 
Zaiger, coming down a second path, their faces powder- 
black and full of exhaustion. They had started across the 
muddy field in front of him at a lively clip, when the 
colonel bellowed: 

“Lieutenant Zaiger, you better slow down that pace! 
Those men are tired!” 

“Colonel,” said Lieutenant Zaiger, 
pace. They're pushing me!” 


“I'm not setting the 


ls Your OP OK? 


By Lieutenant Donald E. Bovee 


We learned that the men manning an OP could do a 
good job even if they were observing for a period of twenty- 
four hours. Usually three men made up a team for the 
regimental OP and, by staggering the hours of observation 
for each man, it was unusual for them to miss anything. 

In a static situation we learned to dig an OP deep enough 
so that men could stand up in it and large enough so men 
could be comfortable when not actually observing. With 
proper construction we found that it was indeed a rare 
event for one of the observers to be hit. 

In a moving situation we found that the defilade pro 
vided by the reverse slope of a hill would often be e ig” 
The OP would move forward as the action advanced. I 
time and the situation permitted, the observer would ie 
in as much as possible for protection. 

We learned to dig OPs large enough to accommodate 
visitors or to dig a special one for them. Besides the S-2 and 
the commanding officer, who frequently made use of the 
OP for tactical purposes, there was a host of visiting firemen, 
division commanders, corps commanders, British observers 
and newspapermen. The number of people who will want 
to visit an OP is almost unbelievable. 

We learned that one of the first things to be accom- 
plished after putting the OP in operation is to orient the 
maps or photos available in the OP to the ground and to 
plot certain key points in daylight. By doing this, any ac 
tivity could be “quickly placed and the coordinates phoned 
back to the S-2. 

Tunisia is primarily a country of hills and valleys which 
provided excellent observation. At the start of the c: ampaign 
OP personnel had a difficult time distinguishing different 
items, both at close and long ranges. However, as time went 
on, they became more and more proficient. Until they did 
learn, their reports were both confusing and misleading. 
Too many times OPs reported their deductions rather than 
their observations—a practice which must be stopped at its 
inception. 

Later in the campaign, when we were “veterans” of 
three months, just how bad our OPs had been at one time 
was forcibly brought home when an American Infantry 
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High up on an Italian ridge Ameri- 
can soldiers pitch a temporary camp. 


division went into action for the first time on our flank. 

It was just after the Germans had broken through Kas- 
serine Pass and our regiment had been moved from North- 
ern Tunisia, with some British tanks and troops, to the 
south to halt the Nazis. The British took up a defensive 
position on our right and the American division on our left. 

Shortly afterward the Germans attacked with tanks fol- 
lowed by infantry. Throughout the day the commanding 
-general of the American flank division called our regimental 
commander to ask him to confirm the number of tanks in 
the attack, their direction, whether they were Mark VIs or 
Mark IVs, and how many enemy infantry troops were in- 
volved. 

We knew then that the general was experiencing the 
same difficulties with his OPs that our commander had 
gone through with us at the start of the campaign. 

The attack was stopped with a severe loss of tanks and 
men to the Germans and with very little loss to the Allied 
defenders. But not until three en 5 had somehow slipped 
through the American division without the OPs reporting 
their locations and raised general hell before being de- 
stroyed. 

Obv iously, unnecessary confusion resulted from the in- 
accuracies of the OPs, and regimental and battalion com- 
manders were handicapped. Such a situation can be avoided 
if observers are properly trained previously, not only in what 
they should expect to see but also in what they should ex- 
pect to hear. 
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Instead of waiting until your outfit goes into o 
train your observation post pe *rsonnel, they should 
oughly trained now. By doing so you will avoid mai 
errors that we made in Tunisia. 

The best method of correcting these mistakes is }) 
of a practical observation post course. Preliminary 
should consist of selection and construction of an 
tion post, sketching, keeping of journals, and instru 
day and night observation under G-2 supervision. 
max the observation post personnel should spend 
four hour periods in constructing OPs and observii 
them 

Here is where your training program can be ma 
tical and realistic. An enemy detail during 
hour period stages what amounts to a play for ¢! 
Based on a time schedule all types of weapons a: 
different kinds of vehicles show themselves for 
interval, and various-sized enemy details patrol, sho 
dig in, lay mines, establish an enemy OP, and dur 
hight cut telephone communications. The OP 1 
hear and report all back to the CP. 

Using selected personnel from the reconnaissan 
as enemy, we tested one infantry regiment a day on the 
24-hour OP course, and, on the fourth day, about thirty 
men from the reconnaissance troops were similarly tested 
Each battalion intelligence section was required to con- 
struct and maintain one OP and the regimental I & R pla 
toon manned two OPs. Each platoon from the reconnais 
sance troop was responsible for two OPs. 

On the day that the regiment or troop was to go through 
the course, all intelligence officers and their personnel re 
ported in the vicinity of the OP hill at 1630. At this time 
the officers were given the situation from the hill, told where 
their CP and OP would be located, and that at dark ap 
proximately 1800) work could be started on the OP. They 
were also told that the OP must be in operation by 240 

At this time it might be well to point out two guides for 
OP men to use: (1) a small pocket guide and (2) the regu 
lar observer's report journal. No. | is seoomnmnenc d for 
preliminary training, but the use of No. 2 is suggested, 
since it will not allow the observer to forget anything which 
might be of importance. While the OP was being con 
structed, the enemy detail was making its final preparation 

Here is the schedule: 


NicHt 
Event Time 
1. Light machine gun firing with tracers 
(between ) 003( 
. 8-man patrol 5-0130 
. BAR firing 
Flare 
. 60mm. mortar firing 
Patrol cuts OP wire lines 
. Heavy machine gun firing with tracers . 
. 8 vehicles with headlights partially taped 
aii need 
up 1) 
05: 30-054 
Caliber .50 firing 0600 
. Rifle firing and flare (to simulate a patrol 


clash ) 


-O045 
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Day 26. Convoy of jeeps, half-tracks, #4-ton, 1% 


FAL 12. LMG II Af ests; 0x00 raves, 07000715, wn cw ow oh a a 
2 ton truck towing trailer .......... 0715-0730 mol C i a Eres : 16001615 
veans 14. Enemy establishes OP . Se eececsesces 0730-0745 ong re ond ate! ~ fine 1615 16 0 
ning 15. 1 = and half-tracks infiltrate to an as- ee oy. OLEER. EAUSe S 
Awe, wo Ut eee Sa a ee 0800-08: 
ct as 16. HMG Ged nin ne wndacrseaeate 0830-0845 At this point the test was called off and the ~— aed | 
As a ch. 17 man patrol ee ks a eee 0845-0915 on the O] hill. Major errors were brought out at t ris time, 
ai 16. FE addins de> snes senevaans 0930-0945 and after reviewing the observers’ reports, the S-2 journals 
ng from 19, ]2-man patrol | ey Oe OO top eee 1000-1030 and the sketches, a complete report on each OP was sent 
20. 60mm. mortar firing beim esaaehad acaen ecu 1045-1100 to each regiment. " 
de prac ie f (Rarer eer ore 1100-1115 There was an amazing similarity in the mistakes made | 
4. 22. 2%-ton truck towing artillery piece .. 1130-1145 in these observations and those made in Africa, and it was 
OP. 23. Motor patrol (2 jeeps and 1 half-track) . 1200-1230 shown conclusively that such errors will crop up in combat 
Sood at. 1245-1300 unless eliminated by thorough and proper practical train- 
brief 25. WHERE 6 os ceed ce cnccnsyes 1330-1400 ing before combat. 
{ Hares. 
ring the ' 
UST see, 


Keep ’em Inspected 


troop 

on the 

t thirty By Colonel W. $. Conrow | 

y tested. | 

to con- An infantry division was having trouble with its motor Motor officers, busy with other duties, didn’t have enough 

x R pla. transport. Too many vehicles were deadlined. Motor-mo- time to do their jobs right. There was obviously a general 

connais- rale was low. lack of knowledge of the way the Army's echelon system 
Then two things were done: (1) A two-week refresher of maintenance was supposed to work. This caused over- 

through course aimed at making every staff officer in the division lapping in the second and third echelons. | 

nnel re. “Maintenance minded”; (2) the assignment of a different First result of the study was the inauguration of a two- 

his time staff officer‘each day as “Motor Officer of the Day.” week refresher course for all staff officers. In one hour 

d where Result: The division’s motor-morale is high. Vehicles are each night the following subjects were covered: 

atk (ap seldom in the deadline. Drivers and mechanics are on their (1) Regulations covering maintenance and operation of 

P. They toes. motor vehicles; 

vy 2400 Month by month the division’s performance record (2) Brief outline as to responsibilities of officers and 

ides for showed the improvement. Figures from reports of the In- noncommissioned officers under these regulations; 

he regu- spector General’s Department for February to September 

ded fer of 1943 show the measure of that improvement. 

vested, In February three per cent of the division’s general pur- 

y which pose vehicles were listed as disabled for four or more days. 

ng con- By May this figure had dropped to four-tenths of one per 

aration. cent. In September the number had approached the van- 


ishing point—one-tenth of one per cent. The following 

table shows how the division, with a gradually increasing 

number of vehicles, reduced the deadline figures almost to 
‘ime zeTO: 








Month Number Vehicles Number Vehicles Per Cent 

30-0045 Assigned Disabled Disabled 
15-0130 February 1234 37 3.0 
90-0215 March 1302 35 2.7 
45.9300 fae April 1243 18 2.0 | 
15.0330 fae May 1660 5 0.3 | 
0-0415 June 1649 6 0.4 
15-0430 July 1331 5 0.4 

August 1819 5 0.3 
10-0515 September 1895 2 0.1 
30 054 Preceding the program which resulted in this record the | 
+5-0600 division made a study of th f maint difficul- | 

VISION y of the causes of maintenance difhcu | 
5.0638 ties. This study clearly indicated the preventive mainte- 


hance operations the division was using were inadequate. Tank motor replacement in Italy. 
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3) Explanation of use of maintenance manuals and 
limitations of echelon of repair; 

4) Inspections and Services: Daily, Command, 1,000 
and 6,000 mile, Technical, Spot check teams; 

5.) Driver selection and training; 

6) Brief outline of mechanics course “F’ 

Pool ope ration 

8) Maintenance Records. J rip tic ket and dispat« h rec 
ord, Duty Rosters, Lubrication charts, Gasoline issue slips 
and record: 

Y Field « xpedients; 

10) Actual inspection made by staff officers 

1] Review ol course, 


12) Examination 


[he next step was the assignment of a staff officer each 
day as “Motor Officer of the Day.” Each MOD was given 
thorough instructions and a list of items to be inspected. 

The list, pre pared in codperation with the Division G-3 
included some daily, some weekly, and some monthly items 
to be checked. At the end of each cycle, all motor operations 


had been inspected by MODs. 


A tank rolls forward to meet a German counterattack on the Anzio beachhead. 
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\ partial list of the regular inspection assignn 


|) Parks formation and driver vehicle chex 
operation, at halt, after operation. 
Instructions: classroom, field expedients : ¢’ 
lection and training. 


) 


Second Echelon Shx ps limit of re pairs 
stock, and requisition shortages, personnel and | 
ing 7 
4) Organization records: duty rosters, trip t 
dispatch record, gasoline Issue slips and records, 
6,000 mile servicing records, parts stocks and 
shortages, poul operation of vehicles, definit« 
of drivers and assistant drivers to vehicles 

5) Divisional Third Echelon Shop: limit 
done, parts stock, requisition and shortages, pers 
housekee ping. 


(6) Condition of vehicles: check of specific it 








condition of oil filter and air cleaner, etc. 
Driver Conduct: smoking while driving 


hand signals, traffic regulations, appearance 
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They Will Find My Door Open’ 


HIS 1s aimed at company commanders and all others 
‘| command units of similar size. It has an important 
r every leader and every other man in Army uni 

; definite reason to think that many company or 
unit commanders have not grasped the chief 
f personal leadership. I hey have not made it possible 
men of their units to get to them 


to see the m and 
ir advice about personal matters. 
[here still appear to be a great many private soldiers who 
wlieve that the captain is so far removed from them—so 
ve them—that they cannot see him in person about 
Also in some units the with or 
ut the knowledge of the unit commander, still makes 
ohly difficult for any soldier 
he captain. 
Th Where 
ey exist they show a disregard for, or an ignorance of, the 
t principles of leadership that will radically affect the 
ficiency of the unit when it gets into battle or into any 
ther emergency. 


first sergeant, 
and enlisted man to see 


se conditions are dead wrong in any outfit. 


N our best and most successful outfits these conditions do 
| not exist. Here is the way one regimental commander 
handled it. We'd like to name the comenendes and the 
regiment, but we won’t single him out for publicity because 
many others have shown correct leadership—able leader 
ship—in much the same way. This regimental commander, 
shortly after taking over his unit, found that there were 
soldiers in it who hed no idea they could possibly go to 
their company commanders directly. On learning this, he 
called his company commanders together, spoke briefly on 
the vital need for personal leadership, and then said: “You 
now have my order that you are to be directly available to 
your men—to all of them. You will so announce to them. 
And you will further announce that if they find at any time 
that your orderly room door is shut to them, they will find 
mine open ; 

That happened the best part of a year ago. There isn’t 
an outfit with a better esprit or better training record in 
the Army. When that regiment reaches battle, the results 
of this established policy ‘of direct and personal leadership 
will carry it through any situation of combat it may en- 
counter. 

The main reason why leaders dodge the responsibilities 
of personal leadership is that they are not quite sure they 

will be able to handle them. A company commander may 
say to himself, “My training duties are too important for 
me to give time to every GI in my outfit who wants to 
tell me his troubles.” Or he may say to himself, “I will 
never find time to handle all the p papers on my desk, and 


make all the reports I'm orde red to make by higher ‘ uth ri 
ties, if I have to spend time talking to my men about. the 


things that WOTTY them.’ These are yust excuses they are 


not the real reason. The real reason, almost always, is the 


uncertainty the leader has regarding his ability to 


exercise 
personal leadership. 

UT the commander who skips one of the primary 

J duties of leadership is no leader. And the only pos 

sible way to sf aged the exercise olf personal leader 

to practice it. \lso, in 


shi Ip I’ 
an outfit of two hundred men ot 
the daily time given to the personal problems of individuals 
will not run very high on the average. A few questions 
and a little sympathetic listening, plus a few words of 
practical advice where possible is all that is usually needed 
a letter 
matter of al 
lowances or to get clearer information of the situation at 
home. 


Sometimes a commander himself will need to write 


for a soldier, either to straighten out some 


I he se dutic ’ 
among the first in the list of all hi: 


But whatever time is needed must be given 
of the leader stand 
duties. 

[here will be special problems involved. For one thing, 
he will have to solve for himself the probl m of the man 
or two in every unit who will want to spe nd an hour or so 
every day in the orderly room pouring out his woes. This is 
usually a matter of showing such a highly d« pendent soldier 
that others have to be helped too, and that it is not fair to 
the others for the commander to spend too much time on 
the troubles of one man. That man, too, needs help though 
not more than his share. 


HERE is no question whatever that home problems are 
AWOL and of mental casual 
You will find that most sick men hav 
had grave worries at home, and that a large part of them 
were not 


the chief basic cause of 
ties in combat. 


able to see their immediate commanders to get 
advice and help, or were not even aware of the fact that 
they could do so. 

No company or equivalent unit commander wants his 
outht to cave in whe n the test of battle comes. Yet bv 1 neg 
lecting personal leade ership by not making himself directly 
available to every man in his outfit—a leader is practically 
taking out insurance that he will have grave difficulties in 
battle or other emergencies; and at the very least that h 
will have greater losses and less combat efficiency than he 
can afford to risk. 

There is no valid reason—none whatever—for not helping 
every man who needs help—for not advising every man who 
needs advice—for not being the kind of leader 
warfare calls for. 
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The Fifth Army Finds 
It a Hard Nut to Crack 


The Infantry swings along a winding Ital- 
ian road that leads to the Cassino battlefield. 
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rj sd and used again. 
ings, sorted and piled by Italian workers, will be reloade 
Salvaged artillery casings, 
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Behind what appears to be a terraced A B-26 Marauder medium bomber sup- 
hillside the artillery pumps shells into ports the ground attack by dropping 
Cassino and its neighboring defenses. its bombs on a bridge behind Cassino. 





Small groups of Infantry are deployed through the valley and foothills. 
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The dead German soldier in the ditch These three Nazi prisoners—the center 
and the shell-marked building are mute one is wounded and supported by the 
evidence of the destruction of war. other two—were bagged by our Infantry. 
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When the transports bearing the 164th Infantry dropped 
anchor off Guadalcanal at dawn on October 13, 1942, they 


were carrying the organization that was to be the first 


United States Infantry regiment to meet the Japs since the 
fall of Bataan. The Marines, heavily engaged for sixty 
days, were stubbornly holding on to the perimeter that en- 
circled Henderson Field. The arrival of the 164th not only 
meant relief for the Marines, but also presaged the final vic- 
tories that shattered the Jap on Guadalcanal. 
By 0730 on the morning of the thirteenth we were 
ashore and the work of unloading gear was well under way. 


By noon the 164th had its first taste of action when a flight 
of Jap bombers came over and plastered our area for thirt 
minutes. Here we had our first casualties—one man being 
killed and two wounded. The Jap returned during 
afternoon and bombed us at various times between 
and 1600. About supper time his artillery took up the batt! 
and fired from positions somewhere around Point Cruz 
It was quite a reception. 

But it was not the end of the receiving ceremonies on t! 
part of the Jap for his navy was moving into position t 
participate with his air and ground troops in welcon 


By Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Baglien 
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An hour before midnight the regiment made 
nent to its bivouac areas between Lunga Point, the 
Fenaru River, and Henderson Field, and settled down to 


ans Then Tojo’s navy arrived. 

For almost three hours the Japs hurled shells of all caliber 
from six to fourteen inch, interspersing them judiciously 
with star shell. The 164th gritted its “teeth and hugged 
the ground, as well it might for it had the testimony of a 


New Zealand colonel that this was even worse than Crete. 

¥ chain took his with the rest and at the height of 
the shelling managed to break the tension by offering the 
observation, “Well, gentlemen, I’ve done all I can for you.’ 





Ee a ee . a 


the three men made their way toward the guns. Two of 
the men were killed on the way but the survivor, Corporal 
William A. Clark, continued on alone and got to the guns 
Their crews had been killed at their posts and were still 
sprawled at the position. 

Corporal Clark dragged the guns back to our lines and 
while still under heavy fire, field-stripped them in the dark 
and assembled one serviceable gun from the parts. He then 
put the gun into action just in time to meet another Jap 
thrust. Clark’s gallant action saved his platoon and enabled 
them to hold the position. For this he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 


SECOND BATTLE of 
ENDERSON FIEL 





For the next ten days the regiment lived the life of Gua- 
dalcanal: bombings, naval shelling, artillery fire. We 
learned the fine art of ducking and divi ing for foxholes. 

On the twenty-fourth the enemy began a determined at- 
tack at the Marine positions making his main effort on the 
southeastern part of the perimeter. Twenty minutes before 
midnight we got our orders: Go in at once and reinforce 
the Marines at the critical part of the perimeter. 

[he perimeter was a strip of land roughly six miles wide 
and three miles deep. This included three sides, east, 
south and west. The north side, which was the beach side, 
was held by a Marine defense battalion, an amphibious 
force, and some Marine engineers. The beach defense was 
manned only at night or during an emergency. During the 
day the men on the defense assignment worked at their nor- 


flight 


thirty mal jobs. 

atae The commander of the 3d Battalion of the 164th issued 
ay. his instructions to his battalion and immediately went for- 
"133 ward on a personal reconnaissance. The night was dark. It 
battle was raining. Roads were muddy. The battalion executive 
Cruz led the way toward the front. At 0300 the head of the col- 


umn reached the area held by the Marines and within 

sie fifteen minutes was fighting for its very life. In this first 
ncounter with the Jap, the 164th stopped him in his tracks. 
During the savage fighting in the early morning of 
- er 25, three men of Company M left our lines in the 
of heavy Jap fire to retrieve a pair of machine guns 
lay only fifteen feet ahead of a force of about thirty- 
Japs. Worming their way through the dense jungle, 
eke ed up only by the momentary glare from explosions, 
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During the night Company M’s mortar platoon fired 
1,200 rounds of 81mm. stuff at the Japs. At 0900 the Japs 
tried cracking the line again and succeeded only in getting 
450 of their troops pocketed between the men of the 164th 
and the Marines. The fighting went on into the afternoon 
of the twenty-fifth and resulted in the destruction of the 
Jap force. 

At 1330 the sector was divided up, our own 3d Battal 
ion taking over the left of the line, tying them up with the 
2d Battalion, 164th Infantry. This gave the 164th a con- 
tinuous sector that started along the be ach, to the Tenaru 
River, thence southward 4,000 yards and then westward 
1,500 yards. This committed the entire regiment with the 

Ist Battalion on the left, the 2d Battalion in the center and 
the 3d Battalion on the right adjoining the Marines. Our 
reserve consisted of the Service Company, riflemen from 
the AT Company and what runners and odd men were 
around the regimental CP. 
175 men. 

During the attack one platoon of Company H, two pla 
toons of Company G, one platoon of Company E and one 
platoon of Company A also took part in the defense. There 
were two 37mm. guns from the AT Company covering the 
left flank. Even this gave the 3d Battalion but two squads 
in reserve as all troops were in the line. The 3d Battalion 
companies from left to right were L, K and I. The 60mm 
mortars were set to cover the area just ahead of the wire and 
the 81mm. covered the inside edge of the jungle. The fields 
of fire ran from sixty to one hundred yards in places. 

At 1930 the Japs again viciously attacked the positions 


The reserve numbe re d roughly 




















held by the Marines, the 3d Battalion of the 164th, and owing to the dense jungle. A member of the sq P; 
the right flank of the 2d Battalion of the 164th. The enemy vate Lester W. Kerbaugh—deliberately exposed } | 
stormed at the positions repeatedly in large numbers, but draw Jap fire. As a result of his courage the squ 
the lines held. During the entire operations of this day's the enemy and fought their way through to r 
fighting only two of our men were killed and a small num- outfit without losing a man. Kerbaugh was avy 
ber wounded. Silver Star. 
While the action was at its hottest several Marines were Another Silver Star went to Private Virgil M 
i] wounded in front of their lines and were, moreover, pinned who was surrounded ahead of his lines in compar ha 
down by heavy Jap fire. Three men of the 164th—First fellow soldier who was wounded in both feet and nger 
| Lieutenant Anton C. Beer, Staff Sergeant Paul Sander of losing his life. Disregarding opportunities to 
and Corporal Miland L. Peterson—went to their aid, under _ self, Johnson gave first aid to his wounded comp 
the heaviest of enemy fire and without adequate protection then carried him two hundred yards through den gle 
from their own lines. The three managed to load several of _ to safety. 
the Marines into vehicles and brought them to safety be From midnight until dawn of the next day—th 
hind our lines. For this each man was later awarded the sixth—the enemy hurled wave after wave supp by 
Silver Star. heavy mortar and machine-gun fire at our 3d Battal nd 
The Jap attack came from their 29th Infantry regiment, the right flank of the 2d. Every thrust was repul th 
experienced and well-seasoned veterans who had fought in tremendous losses to the Japs. This time the enemy had 
China, the Philippines, Burma and Java. They were a part _ thrown in his 16th Infantry, also a part of their 2d Infantry 
of the Japanese 2d Infantry Division. Division. Our troops were well placed and received the 
During the action one of our rifle squads was surrounded Jap with a deadly rifle, machine-gun, mortar and canister 
by the enemy and pinned down by a heavy rifle and ma- fire. There were continuous bands of fire shrewdly placed 


chine-gun fire, the origin of which was difficult to locate on the final protective line. 











On October 8, 1942, when these members of the 164th Infantry marched on board a transport for shipment to Guadalcanal the 
fate of that island was still undetermined. 
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A dead Jap lies at the entrance of a dugout cut under a hill on Guadalcanal. 


The canister fire came from four 37mm. guns which 
operated on the right flank of our 2d Battalion and the 
left flank of the 3d. The canister fire proved to be very ef- 
fective, since our positions were in the midst of dense jungle 
and the fields of fire were extremely short. 

A hundred Japs managed to infiltrate through our 3d 
Battalion area but we had planned on this and were set for 
them. Our men had orders not to leave the lines in case of 
any infiltration, because our rear elements would take care 
of the infiltrators. The 175 men of the spare part units 
functioning as a regimental reserve went into action at 
0700 and took up a secondary line on the south border of 
Henderson Field. This group, after yeoman service, was 
relieved at 0930. 

At this time the Marines came in from Tulagi Island to 
reinforce our 3d Battalion. One Marine company went 
into action; the others combed the jungle behind our line 
for Jap snipers; and the battalion as a whole was sent back 
into reserve about noon. 

In this action we lost nineteen men and officers killed 
and a number of wounded. The Jap’s losses were very 
heavy as they had made their attacks in mass formations. 

On the next day the enemy again attacked our 3d Bat- 
talion and right flank of our 2d Battalion from midnight 
until dawn. The Japs had apparently marshalled what was 
left of their 29th and 16th Infantry for these attacks but 
each one was repulsed. Again some infiltrated through and 
their snipers were very active behind our lines. 

During this night Company L heard noises in its front 
that indicated a Jap preparation for attack. The outfit 
opened up with everything it had—rifles, machine guns, 
mortars and 37s. For about half an hour a vigorous ex- 
change of fire went on and then the Jap subsided. After 
daylight, patrols investigated that particular spot and 
counted 271 Jap dead near a banyan tree. Massed for an 
attack, they had been caught flat-footed before they got 











started. It was the worst slaughter | had 
seen. 
During the day our burial parti 
to work for this was the first time y 
had any chance to get at the Ja 
by this time quite obnoxious. Flic 
descriptions were beginning to 
The Engineers blew holes in th 
the bulldozers went to work and with th 
help of Jap “Termites” (captured Japa 
nese workers) and our own men, we soon 
succeeded in clearing the Jap dead from 
our wire and also those killed behind the 


lines. We counted over 1,700 Jap dead in 
front of our positions and our artillery un- 
doubtedly accounted for many more 
farther back in the jungle. Two officers 
and one private were killed from our 


forces during this operation. There were 
several wounded. The 164th was near 
exhaustion—but its morale was high. 

During the next three days we were 
bothered by very little Jap activity. There 
were snipers of course, but they were 
more of a nuisance than anything else 
We spent our time hunting snipers, patrolling and burying 
Japs. 

We were, however, still close to the enemy lines—in 
some places not over fifty feet separated us from the Jap 
On the night of the twenty-ninth the Jap exploded a land 
mine about twenty feet in front of his lines, the resulting 
glare lighting up the dispositions of one of our platoons 
The Jap lost no time in taking advantage of this and opened 
a very heavy machine-gun Fre. Second Lieutenant Rilie 
Morgan, Jr., the platoon leader, crawled out beyond his 
lines under a withering blast of fire and covered the burning 
mine with a blanket. The first try failed and the land mine 
flared again, whereupon Morgan returned and this time 


put out the blaze for good. He was awarded the Silver Star 


Wuat WE LEarNeED 


The commander of a reserve (we were the Marine re 
serve initially) must reconnoiter and so must his subordi 
nate leaders. Fortunately, we had done this meticulously 
and it paid off when we were committed to action. 

The battalion went in under the worst of conditions—a 
dark, rainy night and a three-mile march through dense 
jungle. But it got to the right place—reconnaissance did it. 

Marine guides met us at designated points and at times 
virtually hand-led us into position. You can’t do your best 
at night without guides. 

There must be strong leadership from the highest com: 
mander on down. Ours were on the front line with their 
men at all times, getting the men and weapons into position 

You must have continual repair and work on your wire 
in front of the lines. We also cleared fields of fire by re 
moving dead tree trunks, obstacles and so on. This gave us 
better vision and prevented the Japs from getting in close 
under the mask of obstacles. 

You must check your machine-gun and mortar fire to be 
sure that it covers dead spaces. One of our machine guns 
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fred too high and before we corrected it a considerable 
aumber of Japs wormed through our lines. 

The Japs used a few officer patrols that succeeded in 
getting through our lines, and in some instances stayed for 
several days. They were all killed in the end, but in two 
cases sketches were found on these dead Jap officers that 
showed our positions and even had the letters of the various 
companies of our 3d Battalion on the sketches with their 
correct position in the lines. 

The Japs used an east-west trail south of Mt. Austin. 
Apparently the Japs had to carry everything by hand and 
cut their way through. 

This battle emphasizes the need of vigorous and deep 
patrolling. The reports of patrols up to and including the 
night of the first attack had been negative for three days. 
The Marines had a platoon on a high knoll well out in 
front of their lines with telephone and radio communica- 
tion. The Japs undoubtedly surprised them and cut their 
wire and the radio probably did not work. Whatever the 
reason, the front line had no warning of the impending 
attack. This Marine platoon lost about half their men 
although some succeeded in escaping eastward and after 
several days came through our lines near the Tenaru River. 


A Letter from 


| am permitted to say that we have been in combat 
against the Japs. You can believe the reports you hear 
about them. They are definitely inferior to the Yanks, but 

. they are hard to fight. . 

Give your work the best that is in you. Work hard. 
Every phase of your training is vital. Be tougher than hell 
on discipline. On the battlefield it shows up. Discipline 
must be strict. And I mean strict. 

All those night problems are very important—very—very 
important. Remember this: No matter if you have the en- 
tire Army between you and the enemy, put out your local 
security. Never post men alone. Dont put a man on 
guard who is timid and afraid and easily excitable. 

Patrolling is so important. . . . It is vitally important to 
know the sound of all our weapons so you can tell who is 
firing. It is essential to have the artillery fire live ammunition 
on special problems. At first, men are scared stiff of fire—es- 
pecially our own artillery fire—but once they actually see 
that we can lay it down 300 yards in front of them without 
making mistakes, they will follow it close and they will love 
it. 

| fired my 75mm. within the safety limit of our men 
going up a hill. I kept lifting it a little as they advanced 
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These were the men rescued by Lieutenant Beer, Sergeant 
Sander and Corporal Peterson of the Antitank Company, 
164th Infantry. 

During the three-day battle a good many men forgot to 
eat. We can charge this to the excitement of their first 
real battle, because until this time activity had been con- 
fined to patrol encounters, barring the bombing and shell- 
ing. Hot meals were served on the fourth day and appe- 
tites were excellent. 

You need plenty of ammuniton on the line during a 
defense. One night the 81s fired 1,200 rounds. There 
must be plenty of belted machine-gun ammunition and 
loaders and crews to reload empty clips at all times. The 
four 37mms. on the night of October 26 fired 430 rounds 
of which ninety per cent was canister. 

Wire communication was knocked out time and again. 
The communication sections must get wire up off the 
ground. In our case, this overworked the sections and they 
were continually harassed by Jap sniper fire. Lateral com 
munication was maintained between battalions and we fell 
back on this method on numerous occasions. Runners, al- 
though slow, should be used more often—they are reliable 
when every other way may fail. 


the Battlefield 


and they followed it right up and over. It is wonderful 
when they will do that. 

Many get shell shocked before they even get close to 
battle. It is tougher than hell, but it is nothing you can’t 
endure. I've seen a single machine gun pin down a bat- 
talion for hours. They were green. 

Small units have to do the fighting. Your platoon ad- 
vances and suddenly is pinned down by mortar, rifle and 
machine-gun fire. Don’t stop. You may have to fall back 
on the double for fifty or a hundred yards or you may have 
to hit the ground—but immediately try something else. 
Don't wait for someone else to help and don’t try the 
same thing over and over again. Even if you merely move 
a few yards to right or left, do it. Squad leaders have a big 
job. Remember, fire and movement. 

In our battle, guess what was the best weapon the boys 
had in the final closing fiyht? Well, it was the concussion 
grenade. It is wonderful. It will b'ow a man up if it hits 
within ten yards or so of him and it won't even hurt you. 

Rest assured that your training at home and your equip- 
ment is as sound as the best.—Lerrer TO AN OFFICER IN 
THE 124TH INFANTRY. REPRINTED FROM THE 1241TH IN- 
FaNTRY Alligator. 
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This picture from an Axis source shows American prisoners of war 
taken by the Nazis during the early days of the Tunisian campaign. 


Ten Days a Nazi Prisoner 


PART ONE 
By Lieutenant X 


[his article tells what I saw during the ten days that | 
spent as a prisoner of war in German hands at the close of 
the ‘Lunisian campaign. 

[he conditions surrounding my capture were briefly as 
follows: Our battalion was ordered to seize Hill 523 in the 
Mateur area after three previous attacks had failed. We 
moved out at 0100 hours, April 30, and by 0500 had seized 
our objective. At dawn the Germans counterattacked and 
by 1200 hours had gained the hill. All on the hill were 
either killed or taken prisoner. The prisoner bag: 11 of- 
ficers and 156 enlisted men. 

How does it feel to be a prisoner? Before my own capture 
I had helped to take in tow quite a number of German and 
Italian prisoners and with only one exception they all 
seemed to be glad about it—for them the war was over. But 
with us it was differe ont. We were disgusted—disgusted with 
ourselves and everyone and everything else. We felt the 
way you feel after fifty- nine minutes of a scoreless football 
game, and you break your ankle on the play which gives 
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your team a first-and-ten on the one-yard line. You are taken 
trom the game. 
| felt. 

The Germans searched me for weapons only and sent 
me back to what looked like a battalion headquarters. Later 
I learned that some of the other prisoners had not received 
such treatment. Cigarettes, tobacco, watches, pens, and 
\ arious other pe -rsonal articles were taken from them and 
when they showed any reluctance to part with these articles 
the Germans handled them pretty roughly. Those who wer 
not wounded carried American and German wounded 
the rear. Other prisoners told me they had to carry | 
German dead. 

About a thousand yards in the rear of Hill 523 I saw 
battery of four mortars—larger than any I had ever seen 
before— probably 210 or 240mm. These mortars were not 
dug in and they were on the forward slope of the hill 

As we came to the battalion CP four trucks carrying what 
I estimated to be a company pulled up and unloaded. On: 
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{the trucks was a captured British truck and the others 
were Fords of German manufacture. As in the case of our 
captors these men appeared fresh and well rested and were 
apparently part of a support group kept for counterattack 


purposes At least half carried light machine guns. Belts of 
,ymmunition were draped around the neck, shoulders, and 
waist of the gunner and assistant. No boxes of ammunition 


were carried. | was quite surprised at the large number of 
guns in proportion to the number of men. The men carried 
gear which roughly corresponded to our full field equip- 
ment. Blankets were rolled tightly and tied to the belt or 
worn horseshoe fashion over the shoulder. There was no 
uniformity in this respect. The combination shelter-half- 
poncho was worn as a camouflage jacket. The men who did 
not have the spotted camouflage type had theirs wrapped 
jound the blanket. Even though they were less than one 
half a mile from where the fighting was going on, they cat 
ied their steel helmets on the pack and wore the visor type 
feld cap. Helmets were of the brimless paratrooper type. 
\] the men had the German combination pick-shovel and 
iso carried standard size picks and shovels. Every man 

carried a gas mask. Potato-masher type grenades were 
mached in the boots or behind the belt or shoulder straps. | 
did not see any other type of grenade. There was no uni- 
formity in the number of canteens carried. A few had as 
many as three. 

There was no attempt at interrogation—not even the 
tactical squeeze” questioning—at the battalion CP. We 
were loaded on to the trucks which had brought up the 
reserves and taken about three miles to the rear to what | 
ssumed to be the’ regimental CP. On our way we passed 
through one very thin minefield. Except for the direct fire 
field pieces that were firing at our flanks on Hill 523, this 

vas the only defense against tanks that I saw. There were 
no tanks and no AT guns either in position or in mobile 
reserve. 

At the regimental CP the officers were separated from the 
men and the wounded were taken to the aid station. Ger- 
man medicos wore arm bands similar to ours, and their aid 
station and ambulances were well marked with large red 
crosses. A few minutes later the enlisted men were loaded 
nto trucks again and taken to Mateur for a spot interroga 
tion. From Mateur they went to a temporary camp at Ferry 
ville. The officers were held at the regimental CP for about 
four hours. During this time the enlisted men were getting 
the spot interrogation at what appeared to be a division 
interrogation point and the Germans at the regimental CP 
were probably waiting for information obtained from them 
before sending us on for the same treatment. That is one 
explanation for the delay; it may be that we were subject 
to an indirect questioning at the same time. 

We officers were taken to the vicinity of the CP tent 
where we were met by a German hauptmann (captain), 
who seemed to be either the adjutant or intelligence officer. 
He spoke English with a noticeable German accent. The 
German officer explained to us that he respected our po- 
sitions as officers and soldiers and that he would not attempt 
to discuss military subjects. He expressed a desire to im- 
prove his English by talking with English-speaking per- 
sons. Several subjects said he, were of deep concern to him. 
One was the youthfulness of American officers. He said 
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that he was rather young to be a captain himself, and he 
was quite surprised to see a colonel as young as ours. 
Another was whether or not we were professional soldiers. 
And why were we Americans fighting the Germans? W hen 
he could get no comment from us he would apologize for 
bringing up military subjects. He explained that he was a 
profe nesinaal soldier and that he was not interested in the 
political reasons for this war. When our battalion com- 
mander lay down, the hauptmann gave him an overcoat and 
explained that he did this because they would have done 
the same thing for one of their own colonels. The haupt- 
mann then asked for our opinion of the troops which had 
captured us, telling us that they were the best the German 
Army had. Then he volunteered the information that the 
unit which came in on the trucks that had evacuated us 
were paratroopers who had been flown in from Russia only 
two weeks before. Their light complexion clearly indicated 
that they had not been in Africa long. We admitted that 
they were fine fighting men 

The hawptmann may have been trying to perfect his 
English, but I think that he was using the “friendly ap 
proach” to get military information from us. 

I noticed quite a difference in uniforms worn by the 
German soldier in the field. Quite common were the field- 
gray woolen uniforms worn with high black boots. Others, 
apparently from the desert and belonging to the Afrika 
Korps, wore shirts and shorts very similar to the British 
desert uniform. Another common uniform was the one 
composed of a loose jacket and baggy pants similar to ski 
pants, both parts made from what appeared to be a water- 
repellent snag-proof cotton. No leggins were worn with 
this brown uniform but the shoes were about ten inches 
high and the pants were worn tucked into the shoes. The 
paratrooper’s uniform, also fairly common, was very similar 
to this except that the color was more of a forest green, the 
jacket had a greater number of pockets, the boots were 
higher, and the helmet was brimless. 

In the field the Germans maintained the highest stand- 
ards of military courtesy. Their hand salute was almost 
the same as ours except that it seemed no effort was made 
to keep the fingers of the hand extended and joined. When 

an officer passed a sentry or guard the guard would merely 
snap to attention whether armed with rifle or pistol. The 
officer would give the hand salute. No hand salute or “pre- 
sent arms” would be rendered by the guard. At no time in 
the field did we see or hear any of the movie versions of the 
Nazi salute or “Heil Hitler” greetings. After the officer 
passed the guard would assume positions which corre- 
sponded to our “parade rest” and then “rest.” 

The German standards of field sanitation struck me as 
being a bit strange. In the immediate area of the regimental 
CP the standards for kitchens and latrines were very good, 
yet on our way to the CP and only about 500 yards from 
the CP I saw several dead horses. From the state of decay I 
estimated these animals had been dead at least five days, 
yet no attempt had been made to bury or dispose of them. 

From the regimental CP our group of officers was taken 
to Mateur to what appeared to be a division interrogation 
point. All along the road I noticed where positions for 
tanks had been dug in, but there were no tanks occupying 
the positions. There were also prepared artillery positions 

















and antitank gun positions, all of them 
unoccupied. Along the road we passed 
several “convoys” of Arabs with carts 
hauling supplies for the Germans. There 
were no guards over them so apparently 
they were doing it of their own volition. 

As I was awaiting my turn at the in- 
terrogation point a train pulled into a 
nearby railroad yard. The train was com- 
posed of only six cars and a locomotive, 
yet two of the six cars were flat cars carry 
ing antiaircraft guns. Each of these cars 
had one gun of approximately 37mm. 
and two large caliber machine guns. 
There was a German guard over the loco- 
motive crew. 

The interrogation at Mateur was con- 
ducted by two German officers, a haupt 
mann and an oberleutnant (first lieuten 
ant), both of whom spoke English well. 
[ was first required to empty my pockets 
and place the contents on a desk. Then 
they gave me a quick shakedown and 
asked me if I had any magnetic buttons or 
other secret compasses. From this interest 
in compasses I assume that they themselves carry hid- 
den or secret compasses. Then in a very friendly matter- 
of-fact manner and conversational tone of voice one of 
the officers told me that I was from the Ist Battalion 
of the 16th Infantry and that he would not embarrass 
me by asking me military questions. The general idea he 
tried to put over was that he knew ev erything worthwhile 
and it didn’t make any difference to him if I didn’t talk. 
The two officers then inspected my personal belongings. 
For their records they copied all the information given on 
my identification card. The only items they took from me 
were a small map of Tunisia and a pocket protractor. They 
took all government issue watches and compasses from those 
who possessed them. I was permitted to keep my pocket 
Boy Scout knife, but only after they had closely inspected 
the seal on the side and were convinced it was not a gov- 
ernment seal. Particular attention was given to a small 
pocket calendar which I carried. I imagine they though 
it might possibly have been used as a diary with some dates 
or places marked on it. 

The hauptmann then returned my personal possessions 
and offered me some cigars. A map of the area was hang- 
ing on the wall and he pointed to it and asked me if I 
could point out the place where I was captured. 

[ replied, “I can’t.” 

I had barely finished speaking when he turned quickly 
to face me and knife me with, “Are you unable to or do 
you refuse to?” 

I said nothing and after a few moments he threw aside 
his hostile attitude and explained that he merely wanted 
me to save him the trouble of getting the information from 
the unit which had captured us. And then resuming his 
pseudo-friendly attitude he went on to give me the details 
of what the immediate future had in store for us. We were 
to be flown to Italy immediately—the next night at the 
latest—and from there we would be sent to Germany by 
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Red Cross food parcels arrive at Stalag IIIB, a prison camp south- 
east of Berlin where American prisoners of war are interned. 


train. There we would have our choice of working or not. 
If we chose to work we could select the place—either farm 
or factory. Then I was told that compared to Tunisia, 
Germany was a very beautiful country to live in and that 
I would really enjoy my stay there. I doubted this ver 
much. . 

Later I learned that one of our radio men had been shown 
some type of new American instrument and had been asked 
what it was and how it worked. He did not know and t 
the best of my knowledge no one else was asked to explain 
the workings of the instrument. 

When one of the trucks was loading prisoners an Arab 
peddler with a large basket of bread passed by. One of the 
German guards stopped the Arab, took the bread from 
him, and gave it to the prisoners. The guard gave no pay 
to the peddler. Later as the truck pulled out some of the 
prisoners threw him a few francs, much to the chagrin 
the guard. 

From the Mateur interrogation point we were taken t 
Ferryville. The prison there was formerly a French Ma. 
rine barracks. We were placed on the second floor - 
were not permitted on the first floor or yard below. A fai 
wide balcony ran across the front of the building cd we 
were permitted to go out onto it. Straw on the floor was the 
only bedding we had. 

Our ration of food was one-third loaf of German sauer 
brot (sour dark bread) per man per day. However we got 
none the first day. On two occasions this daily food ration 
was supplemented while we were at Ferryville, once by five 
dry prunes apiece, and once by one small can of stewed 
beef per thirteen to fifteen men. The prunes were a w 
known American brand. The meat was canned in Ger 
many. Once a day we had a hot drink, either ersatz coffee 
or an herb tea. The drink tasted terrible and, of course, was 
minus sugar or milk. The tobacco ration amounted t 
only two cigarettes or a pinch of loose tobacco per man 
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Water was scarce and rationed. We seldom had 


vater for all purposes. 


uards and all other military personnel that I ob- 
a | a very fine military bearing. There was no slop- 
siness and they were always very neat and clean. Contrary 
; , in belief, the “crew” or “Heinie” haircut was rare. 
Most of them had very long, w vell: groomed hair. 
The guards used a button-on type cover and synthetic 
ub sina cap for their rifles. They would remove 
the cover when they were on duty, but seldom removed the 
nu: cap. They were armed with the Karbiner 98, a 


y similar to our '03. 
[he guards were aloof at first, but gradually relaxed. 


we got to know them better I became all the more con- 
vinced that they never questoned the news that was given 
«them. They knew practically nothing of what was going 
on in any of ‘the other theaters but they were convinced 
they were winning everywhere. 

Even a this late date they did not know that Sousse and 
Sfax had fallen. 

A few of the guards spoke English. They told us that all 
the cuards had seen action in Africa, and that their present 


; only a “rest” before going into combat again. They 

at they were given a leave of about three weeks every 
six 1 alll for morale purposes as well as for keeping up 
the birth rate. 

One of the English-speaking sentries was a Dutchman. 
He said that by joining the German Army his family re- 
ceived special privileges and extra allowances. Later on | 
ran into several Poles who had done the same, and prob 
ably for the same reasons. 

[he first attempt to escape was made the second night 
we were at Ferryville. The man who tried it went alone 
and without any food or water. He travelled all night and 

y hidden in a culvert all of the next day. The following 
night his thirst and desire for a cigarette caused him to ask 
an Arab, in French, for some water and a cigarette. The 
Arab told the escaped prisoner to follow him and then led 


him to a nearby German bivouac. | he Germans returned 
him to prison camp the next day. | 
During the second day at Ferryville a group of about 
250 native Indian troops from the British tk were 
brought into the prison camp. They were separated from 
us and we were not permitted to communicate wil h them 
However, communication was accomplished by ‘ying notes 
to small blocks of wood and throwing these tc the other 
group when the guard wasn’t watching. In this m: inner we 
found that they had been captured in March in | ibva and 
only recently had been brought to Tunisia 
We wer kept at Ferryville for three days and then 
taken by truck to Tunis. I observed two serious violations 
of antiaircraft security on the road t 
two convoys ol trucks carrying German troops halted along 
the road. 


o Tunis. We passed 


Each convoy numbered about twenty trucks, and 
these whew: were closed up to a distance of not more 
than six feet between each of them. 

In tags we were taken to a prison camp that had 
formerly been a school. The same conditions prevailed 
here as in Ferryville except that the sanitary facilities were 
better and there was an abundance of water. 
given a separate room. 


Officers were 
At first the Americans were kept 
apart from the British but later this restriction was lifted 

When we arrived we were again searched and all ou 
personal possessions and documents inspected. Particulai 
attention was again paid to looking for hidden weapons, 
compasses, maps, etc. One of the officers was carrying a 
small carborundum sharpening stone and he had to demon 
state its use to keep them from breaking it in two in search 
of something hidden. Our identification cards were taken 
from us. We learned from prisoners who had been in the 
camp when we arrived that all Air Corps and Coast Arti] 
lery (antiaircraft) personne 1 were flown to Ge rmany as 
quickly as possible following their arrival at this camp. 
Later we were called to the prison office where our identi 
fication cards were returned and we were told that we 
would be flown out that night 


(To be concluded next month) 
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As in All Wars 


In many ways the infantryman stands in a niche entirely hin self 


in this war 


as he has stood in all wars. It is reserved peculiarly 


to the infantry rifleman to meet the supreme test of combat . . . the 
final advance against enemy fire to hand-to-hand, mortal grip with 
the foe. A sober, contemplation of that statement, that the infantry- 
man must meet the supreme test of combat in coming into hand-to- 


hand conflict with the foe 
enemy's 


a test in which it is his life or the 
then there is obtained a much fuller appreciation of 


just what part the infantryman plays in this war.—Broadcast by 
Crpric Foster over Mutual Broadcasting System, Feb. 28, 1944. 
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Struck in the thigh by a Jap bullet Private Connell in 
K I 
tinctively grabs at his wound and calls out that he is hit 
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A Signal Corps combat photographer 
with an Infantry patrol on Bougain- 
ville Island snapped his camera lens 
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A syrette showing that Connell has received morphine ts 





3 fastened to his jacket. The tag gives other necessary data 
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| Litter bearers carry Connell to a bat- 
* talion aid station behind ‘the. lines. 
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just as a Jap bullet hit Private Homer to make this picture record of what 
C. Connell in the thigh. The camera- usually happens when an American 
man then followed Private Connell infantryman becomes a casualty. 








™ Next he is taken by jeep to the under 


od ground surgery of a clearing station 
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6 In the surgery Medical Corps doctors 
)y administer an anesthetic and operate 
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Twelve Rules for Meeting 


BATTLE FEAR 


HESE rules were written by Dr. John Dollard of Yale University who wrote 
Victory Over Fear, and Fear In Battle which is soon to be republished by The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. The rules were expanded by the Journat staff. 

The rules themselves are based on what three hundred soldiers, three hundred com- 
bat veterans, said about how they felt in battle. These men were American veterans 
of the fighting in the Spanish Civil War. 

The battle conditions under which these men fought were tough. In some ways 
they were worse than they are in most theaters of the present war. Not all of the vet- 
erans were willing to admit they were afraid in battle, but nearly all of them had ideas 
about what to do when fear did come. 

The rules and the explanations of each have been checked over by men who know 
they apply in the present war. It is also known that American soldiers in battle in this 
war get scared over practically the same things and in just the same ways as the 300 
veterans in Spain. That war was in many ways a try-out for this one. 





( ] ) Learn to know when you are becom uses against you. No matter what kind of combat 
ing afraid. outfit you are in when you get to your first 
battle, you will know a lot about how to handle 





:* is easy to tell when you're getting scared— 


i yourself in combat. From your training you will 
if you will always admit to yourself that you CEPR Sghting, si Pa i he guund 
oo sth) ~~ > Mhe : . , : 5 
Pi re) When your _ — - for attack or defense. You can hardly go over 
eel stuffed up, and your guts get tight—and your 
; ir Pah rs 8 f ‘s 4 y 4 these things in your mind too much before you 
aon or - rm poe Sere eee iit get into battle. You have to know all of them 
there is a dryness in your throat, and your voice a 
: , , well to have any real chance against either the 
is not easy to control because it wants to shake German or the Japanese soldier 
j x “ ° 
ee thane ning ie ae peel But when you get into your first fight you are 
self: “I’m beginning to get excited and scared. h ee oe anal gar h 
As soon as you do this—as soon as you recog- en ee eee ee ee 
ei y ee Te oe 8 danger in it. You are then on a particular piece 
nize the fact that you're getting afraid—you are f er h h d look 
: ? : } ¢ of ground, and from the way the ground looks 
then applying the first rule for self-control o and lies—from the high and low places on it and 
battle fear. But if you try to bury those scared ds. if th ae jl 
; the woods, if there are any—you know where 


the enemy is or where he may be. And most of 
the time you know where other men of your 
fighting outfit are. In the jungles as on the open 
plain you have a good idea of the direction of 


danger. It may be in any direction, or just in one 


feelings deep inside of you, and refuse to admit 
them to yourself—they may increase so much that 
you finally won't be able to handle them. 


(2) Figure out in advance the best ways 


of meeting danger. or two directions. 


LOT of your combat training is about Whatever your battle situation is, always keep 
meeting danger—about meeting the on figuring to yourself in advance how you are 
enemy, and the bullets, shells, and bombs he going to meet the different kinds of danger you 
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will soon be facing. This is one of the biggest 
helps in controlling battle fear—to keep on 
figuring out your own situation ahead of time. 
It makes you ready to act when the time comes. 
It gives you a series of your own plans for battle. 


(3) Keep remembering that being scared 
makes you a smarter soldier—and a 
safer one. 


| are you say to yourself—admit to your- 
self—that you are feeling afraid. “I'm scared 
—scared as hell—and there’s plenty to be scared 
about.” Something like that is what you say to 
yourself first. 

Then you remember—all the while you're 
figuring out how to meet the real or probable 
‘dangers ahead—you remember that just being 
scared makes you smarter in battle. That’s why 
nature makes you get afraid—to get you set—all 
set to meet any danger that comes. Fear—that’s 
the plain word for getting afraid of anything— 
fear tightens you up and makes you more ready 
to fight. It makes you smarter, quicker—and 
therefore safer—in any battle. 


(4) Keep your mind on the job and do it 
one step at a time. 


i between thinking about how scared you 
are, and what the best way is to meet the 
dangers ahead, think hard about your own par- 
ticular job. Plan each part of your job a step 
at a time. Dope out each step as fast as you can, 
and remember that being scared makes you 
smarter and quicker. But try not to be careless 
and in too much of a hurry. Some battle work 
has to be done fast; but a lot of it—most of it- 
has to be planned and done one step at a time. 
So keep on figuring out the best way to do the 
next thing. When you are thinking hard about 
your job, you are not afraid. 


(5) The enemy is scared of you—-and 
don't forget it. 
OU’RE scared, and the men near you are 
scared, and so—actually—is everybody, dur- 
ing a battle. And so is the enemy, whether you 
can see him or not. He has fear in his mind— 


just as much fear as you have, and maybe more. 
All men except a very few get scared in battle, 
no matter what army they are in. 

The enemy gets scared—just as scared as you 
ever do. It always helps to remember it. 


(6) Remember that your life may de- 
pend on somebody else's guts—and 
his on yours. 


HIS thought helps some men forget their 
fears better than anything else. Say to 
yourself “Yes, I'm scared; but the rest depend on 
me,” and then go ahead with your battle job, 
step by step. You will have to take risks to help 
your buddy. He has to take risks to cover you 


You both take risks to help the rest of your outfit 


(7) Remember, too, if you lose the 
enemy wins. 
HAT’S plain enough in every battle. If you 
lose, the enemy wins. If you lose, the Heinie 
or the Jap wins the battle, with you yourself 
lucky if you are not a prisoner or a casualty. A 
lost battle could mean a lost war. A lost war 
means danger and damage to you and your family 


and your friends. We all lose if the enemy wins 


(8) Never show fear in battle. 


E tegs are two reasons. First, if you get 
into a panic, the others near you who see 
you may be scared enough at the moment to lose 
control, too. And so their safety depends on you 

But you don’t want to show that you are 
afraid. No soldier wants to. But when you are 
afraid, you can admit it to yourself, and the 
sooner you do and then begin to think the other 
thoughts which help control your fear—the 
better and quicker control you get. But never 
show it. For two good reasons, never show it 
You will never need to show how scared you are 


if you follow these twelve rules. 


(9) Make a wisecrack when you can. 


IGHT in battle—make a wisecrack when 
you can. It is one of the biggest helps. It 


doesn't make any difference what it’s about 


Make a crack about anything—unless for the 
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uume being you have to keep silent. And even 


then you Can Make a wisecrack to yourself. 


(10) Fear wears you out. So forget it 
when you can. 


‘\,NE main reason for learning what to do 
() when you get scared in battle—tor learn 
Ing these twelve rules—is that fear wears you 
down. You get scared, and then if you don’t do 
anything about it—or try to hide it from yourselt 
and refuse to admit it—you keep right on being 
fully scared- inside. If you don't break, you 
may keep on fighting for a while. But in a 
mighty short time you'll be worn out. By not 
admitting to yourself that you re afraid, you are 
keeping the excitement and fear piled up inside 
of you. This puts your guts and your muscles 
under a heavy strain, just by itself. 

When you do do something about it—when 
you do think about some of these rules the ones 
that seem to help most, it doesn’t take you long to 
let down inside. You begin to forget you are 
afraid. You forget it more than you rem« mber it 
And that relieves the strain and tightness inside 
of you, and helps you do things more easily. It 
lets your guts and your muscles be looser, and 
you don’t wear yourself out so fast. You get 
more strength and endurance for fighting be 
cause you aren't using it up inside. Fear wears 


you out. So torget it whenever you can. 


(11) Don't hesitate to talk about being 
scared. 


C) soldier says: “Was I scared? WAS I? 
I'll bet all the GI pay I've got coming and 


next month’s too, that there wasn’t another guy 


in the outfit as scared to hell as I was!” 


Another one replies: “Listen, Shorty. You just 
think you were scared. You know damn well 
you didn’t have to sweat it out like I did. For a 
hundred yards I didn’t have enough damn cover 
to protect me from a sling shot. Scared? You 
don’t know what the hell it is to be scared.” 

The first soldier comes back: “The hell | 
don’t! Every time I moved, I wished I had a 
portable foxhole. I finally got to thinking about 
not being scareder than anybody else—and about 
what the squad was doing and what I was sup 
posed to do. But I wished I had that foxhole—a 
good deep one—every damn time I moved.” 

Talk about being scared—any time you want 
to talk about it. Everybody gets afraid in combat. 
You're no exception, and neither are the rest of 
the men in your outfit. It’s a common, every day 
battle experience for all normal men. It always 
has been—in every war in history. So there is 
no reason in God’s world for not talking about it 

during a lull in the fight, or afterward. And if 


you do, it helps next time—it helps every time. 


/ 


(12) Have a good time when you get the 
chance. Fun combats fear. 


: % IIS means between fights, of course. Or 
any time you and your outfit are resting but 
not sleeping. It also means before a battle—be 
fore your first battle or any battle. It’s similar to 
making wisecracks in battle, even to yourself. 
Fun and pleasure, within reason, loosen up your 
body and your mind and take you clear away 
from any thoughts of fear. So join in the fun in 
your own way, whenever you can. Take your 
pass to visit any new place—when you finally get 
a chance to. But above all, join in the fun when 


ever there is any, and start some when you can. 


| YHESE are the twelve rules. T hey will help any soldier with the guts to face 


the ordinary fact that everyone gets scared in battle. The) are not perfect. 


Any fighting man who has something to add—or some change to suggest—is most 


welcome to write the editor of the JourNnat a personal letter, which will be 


printed in the magazine without the writer's name and otherwise kept entirely 


confidential—if the new points brought out in the letter are helpful to all men in 


combat. 


The ways of licking battle fear are of highest importance to all fighting men in 


the Army. 
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efense may be divided under two general headings 


vical and tactical. The first is particularly related to 

tilization of space as a means of avoiding attack, and 

nd may conveniently be subdivided into static and 
defense—fixed fortifications and moving armor. 

ly nsidering the defensive, it should be remembered 

must always, if only in idea, be related to the of 

because the two are complementary aspects of on 


. 1 ’ ' 
hghting. Napoleon's maxim should guide ou 


“The whole art of war consists in a well-reasoned 
tremely circumspect defensive followed by rapid 


iacious attack. 


Further, it should be borne in mind that the character of 


nsive should mold the character of the defensive 


tance, as pointed out in Part One, because missil 
demands a linear formation of attack, it follows that 
n against it should also be linear: hence the en 


d lines of the First World War. Similarly in shock 
because the tank can both penetrate a defensive line 
neuver in all directions over a plane surface, the 
that is to 


must torm islands of all-around defense and not 


S must return to the enclosed castle type 


resistance. As the defensive power! of the tank de 


pe ipon all-around mobile protection, so also does the 
iefensive power of the antitank island depend upon all 
ir static protection Further still, as we shall see, the 
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COUNTER ARMOR 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
British Army, Retired 


PART THREE 
Defense Against 


Armored Attack 


more mobile the ¢ leme nts of static protection are, th 


e mor 
dificult the offensive based on moving armor becom 
Otherwise put, a moving shield, rather than a fixed 
the true answer to the moving sword, for that weapon can 
thrust in all directions 

Because strategy is the web upon which tacti re 
woven, we will first consider the strategical def 

Shock action, as its comparison with a battering ram 
should have m Yel ¢ le at, de mand ! equi nce of m cm 
until the object of the attacker is gained, the 
capitulation of the enemy. Second only to tl equen 
shock demands weight, smashing power. Sir ly stra 
tegical defense demands power to move in ler t id 
shock action, and eventually also weight, so that defens 
may give way to counterattack. It therefore follows tl 
deep the iter of operations favors the strategical defer 
For while the defender falls back on his reser nd is 
consequence gains in strength, every mile the attacker ad 
vances, by lengthening his lines of communications, r 
duces his shock power. Therefore, where depth is vast it 
is in Russia, theoretically at least all the defender need db» i 
to retreat to such a distance that either his enemy's lin 
of communications are left weakly protected ind theret 
open to guerrilla attack, or their full protection so 1 luce 
his power to feed his front that his advanc brought to a 
standstill. This means that the attacker will b mp¢ led 























to assume a tactical defensive, when the initiative passes to 
his enemy. 

This, it appears, is what happened to the German armies 
in Russia in 1942: for as in Napoleon's 1812 campaign 
space favored the defender; space coupled with frost, which, 
as mentioned in Part Two, makes cross-country movement 
universal in a flat, unobstructed country. Costly though the 
Russian strategical defensive was, because of the vast man- 
power of the Soviets, and because their industrial power was 
organized in depth, it was completely justified in 1941-42. 
They fought battles to delay and not to win, and in spite 
of the loss of entire provinces, vast industrial areas and 
millions of acres of farmland, their strategical defensive 
enabled them to keep in hand powerful mobile forces of 
tanks and aircraft, ready to be thrown in when the attrition 
of their enemy reached its climax. Then, in spite of the 
rigors of winter warfare, they counterattacked. Thus was 
the wisdom of Napoleon’s maxim once again affirmed and 
this time to the letter. 

The tactical defensive differs from the strategical in that 
it is governed by ground instead of by movement. In former 
times, when missile warfare dominated, all that was neces- 
sary was for the defender to use ground as a shield by dig- 
ging a line of trenches at right angles to the attacker's lines 
of advance. Next, to deploy behind this protective line a 
row of guns, which in turn protected it by a barrage of 
shells. If the attacker succeeded in penetrating this wall of 
fire, he was at once faced by yet another wall, this time 
composed of bullets. 

In armored attack this linear system of earth and fire de- 
fense is next to useless: for not only does the speed of the 
attacking tanks render the artillery barrage largely ineffec- 
tive, but once these machines have passed through it their 
armor defeats the bullet. The sole weapon they fear is the 
antitank gun, and as these weapons will generally be de 
ployed in line, their fire will normally be dispersed instead 
of concentrated. 

How, then, should the defense be organized? The answer 
is, in such a way that it will frustrate the attacker’s object, 
the attainme nt of which depends upon: (1) the disruption 
of the enemy’s defensive system by shock; and (2) the 
steady flow of the infantry mass and supplies through the 
breach thus made. 

Therefore, as tanks are unsuited to hold a conquered po 
sition, and as infantry are unsuited to face a tank attack, 
should the defenses be so arranged that, even when pene- 
trated, they will continue to cut the attacker's infantry and 
supply columns off from his tanks, the shock attack will 
have failed in its mission. 

In brief, the type of defenses required are such as will 
either prevent a break-through or stop its exploitation. 

Therefore the defenses should be as deep as possible, not 
only in order to frustrate penetration, but if it is effected, to 
make it as costly as possible. They should consist of a net- 
work of antitank-antiinfantry localities, natural or artificial, 
which will break up the attacking forces. Each locality 
should be self-contained as regards weapon power and 
capable of being defended from all directions. And each 
should be so located or sited that it can coéperate with its 
neighbors. 


And it should never be overlooked that the aim of such a 


40 


defensive system is to inflict the highest damage on 


€ at- 
tacker, to sever his infantry from his armor, and to gain 
time for supporting armor to concentrate for the iter 


attack. 

In its totality, defense is consequently two-fold: static. , 
stop or impede movement, and mobile to meet mo: 
by counter-movement. Therefore, generally speaki: 
forces should not be allotted to the defended islands. |, 
stead, they should be held in reserve at some cent: 
sition from whence they can rapidly be moved towards the 
point of assault. 

Bearing these general defensive principles in mind 


, We 
will turn to the organization of the static defenses on the 
defended island, or more exactly expressed, archipelago 
system. 


As the object of the defense is to block or delay move 
ment, the first essential is that the islands of resistance 
should command the roads leading towards and through 
the area to be held. Obviously, then, since villages, h 
and small towns form, as it were, the knots in the network 
of roads to be found in all developed countries, they 
first localities to be considered. Next are the stretches of 
land that lie in between them. 

In a flat and open agricultural country sprinkled with 
hamlets and villages, like that found in many parts of 
Northern France, the network of the defense is ready made 
because all that need be done is to fortify each of thes 
knots and mine or obstruct the roads leading forward from 
them and connecting them. When such ideal conditions are 
not found, then fieldworks must be resorted to. Generally 
speaking, the ready-made system has to be supplem« nl ed 
by such works, so that, in so far as it is physic: ally practicable 
the entire area of each group of localities is covered by fir 

The defensive zone itself should be organized as a self 
contained fortress, or if its length prohibits this, then as 
a chain of fortresses. In turn, each fortress should be di 
vided into groups of defended localities, and the com 
mander of each group should establish his headquarters in 
the locality from which he can obtain the fullest view over 
his command. 

Next, each locality should be looked upon as a bastion 
the fortress to which it belongs, and therefore should no! 
only be strong in itself, but should add strength to the 
whole, its fire power being so organized that it will assis 
in the defense of both the bastions flanking it and +! 
situated to its front and rear. The first problem of its com 
mander is therefore to elaborate a fire plan, and his secon¢ 
to arrange his defenses in accordance with this plan. Th 
plan should be based on the following rules: Since the at: 
tack may come from any direction, fire must be delivere 
from all directions—it must be all-around fire. In order | 
multiply fire effect, the fire of neighboring localities 
cross, so that the intervening ground is swept from at | 
two directions. The fire of any one locality should pr 
the visible margins of neighboring localities as well a: 
own perimeter. 

Though, according to circumstances, the weapons p! 
at the disposal of each locality commander will vary in tvp 
and numbers, he will always have three 
sider—his out-fighting weapons, his in-fighting weapons 
his purely obstructive weapons, such as antitank » 
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Figure 16 
Archipelago System of Defense. 


lougasses, and wire entanglements. In the first category fall 
feld and medium artillery, antitank guns, mortars, and 
machine guns; and in the second rifles, bayonets, grenades, 
submachine guns, flamethrowers, and pistols of various 
kinds. Each of these categories of weapons will require a 
fire plan of its own, and all three plans should be coérdi- 
nated, so that they may form a single plan which econo- 
mizes fire power by distributing it correctly. 

The fire plan having been agreed upon, the next problem 
is to weave the defenses around it. This work will include: 

|) The conversion of houses into strongholds; the con- 
struction of dugouts in the gardens adjoining them, and 
the linking up of these shelters with the houses by means of 
communication trenches or tunnels. 

(2) The barricading of streets and the covering of these 
obstructions by machine-gun fire, as well as the loopholing 
of ~ walls flanking the streets and barricades. 

) The siting of field and antitank guns in barns and 
oat or the construction of emplacements and their 
camouflaging if they have to be built in the open. 

(4) The allocation of riflemen and submachine gunners 
to attics and cellars, as well as to the flanking defenses of 
streets and Janes. 

5) The construction of entrenchments and _ strong 
points, the wiring of the circumference of the locality, the 
erection of antitank and antiinfantry obstacles, and the 
mining of roads and patches of dead ground. These should 
be covered by machine-gun or mortar fire. 

6) The improvement of internal communications, and 
the establishment of a rapid system of intercommunication 
and signals. 


MAY, 1944 


(7) The division of the command into outposts, gar- 
risons, detached posts, patrols and reserves. And the issuing 
of alarm instructions and local counterattack orders. 

These various points, which could be considerably elab 
orated, clearly show that the commander of a locality—who 
more often than not will be an infantry captain, major, or 
lieutenant colonel—must be fully cognizant of the powers 
and limitations of practically all weapons outside his own 
arm. Also, that he must possess considerable knowledge of 
field engineering. Further, when fieldworks have to be 
built, such as groups of strongpoints in the open, he must 
also have knowledge of the influence of ground and natural 
obstacles on the movement of tanks. For instance, swamps, 
thickset woods with trees of twelve inches in diameter and 
over, and streams of more than ten to fourteen feet wide are 
impassable to tanks: so generally is marshy land, whilst 
rocky, broken ground considerably reduces their speed. As 
a general rule it may be taken that no tanks will negotiate 
slopes of over forty-five degrees and that a slope of thirty 
will quickly result in overheating. It is, therefore, more 
from the point of view of the influence of the ground on 
tank movement than of gaining open fields of fire that 
sites of antitank fieldworks should be selected 

To all these many things must be added the antitank 
mine, a weapon which is playing an increasingly important 
part in defense. These mines are of various shapes; they 
are easily transportable and several hundred can be carrie d 
in a sizable truck. Nevertheless, such vast numbers are 
required that the vehicles carrying them form an ammuni- 
tion column of their own. Mines are usually laid in checker- 
wise rows. Their siting should be coérdinated with the 
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antitank gun defense, and if mine-free lanes are left, these 
should be covered by antitank fire. Also, in order to pre- 
vent accidents, the fields should be wired in. 

In area warfare, the counterattack is less intimately re- 
lated to the static defense than it is in linear warfare. In 
linear warfare the defenders are frequently called upon to 
counterattack, but in area warfare, on account of the all- 
around nature of the defenses they hold, they are less so. 
The counterattack is, therefore, more a general one than a 
series of local ones, and is carried out by the armored and 
motorized troops held in reserve in the rear of the zone of 
defense. Therefore its problems do not concern the com- 
mander of that zone: although he will be attacked by armor, 
he does not meet the enemy's armor by armor of his own. 
The reason for this is that he would nearly always be out- 
matched. Instead, his duty is to resist and not to strike, 
and the stiffer the resistance his localities put up, the greater 
will be the time gained for the counterattacking forces to 
move toward the probable point of final penetration. To 
gain time for the counterattack therefore, the raison 
d'étre of the static half of the defense, so that the mobile 
half may strike the enemy’s armor in front or flank as it 
penetrates and before it can fan outwards. Thus the whole 
problem of the defensive battle is reduced to this: The réle 
of the infantry is to resist; the rdle of armor is to counter- 
attack, and the réle of aircraft is to assist both, mainly in 
the form of flying artillery. 

A special problem in static defense is the holding of large 
towns and cities, which, if well-furnished and garrisoned 
by adequate forces of determined men, may be considered 
to be as invulnerable to tank attack as once were feudal 

castles to armored cavalry. In them every house is an actual 

or potential stronghold, and no sheltering or bombing can 
alter this fact, because, when buildings are reduced to heaps 
of rubble, more often than not they provide better cover 
than when standing. Thus it comes about that in large 
cities the defender possesses an enormous advantage over 
the attacker, and more especially so when, as with Lenin- 
grad and Stalingrad, the city cannot be completely sur- 
rounded. Not only is the defender acquainted with every 
yard of the ground, and not only is every street a com- 
munication trench, but since he is able to operate on in- 
terior lines, as in the defense of Moscow in 1941, he can 
nearly always meet strength by strength. 

The beginning of the ruin of the German 1942 campaign 

may be traced to the persistent armored attacks launched 
by Field Marshal Von Bock on Stalingrad. The first series 
of these assaults closely followed the blitz assault formula. 
Hundreds of tons of bombs were rained down on a narrow 
front to prepare the advance of wedges of tanks covered by 
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box barrages. As all these assaults failed, attempts 
next made to isolate sections of the city by enclosing 
in what were called “armored squares,’ * the interior of , ich 
“square” to be mopped up by infantry. Of the forty a 
tempts made, only one temporarily succeeded, for the 
established was eventually destroyed by the defend. 
fired the houses that surrounded it. “By the end of the 
battle,” writes one participant, “all Stalingrad and 
ticular the northwestern part, was a gigantic cemetery of 
tanks and dead men. ss 

The “squares” failing, the task of reducing the city was 


handed over to the artillery, and soon dege nerated into a 
series of hand-to-hand infantry struggles in which grenades, 
mortars, flamethrowers, submachine guns, pistols, knives, 
and bludgeons were the weapons most often used. 

It would appear that the Germans failed to appreciate 
that, whereas field works and linear fortifications can he 
carried by armored shock action, a well held city can onl, 
be taken by siege. Further, that the most seiverful 1 neans 
are starvation and chemical attack, for mustard gas is prob 
ably the ideal city taker. 

In the defense of a city, the strongest possible reserves 


should always be held in hand, so that wherever the enem, 
attacks he may be met in force. To assist in this, th 
should be divided into self-contained defensive areas, | 
together by the best possible communications. Of these areas 
the outer ones, unless of vital importance, should be held 
by garrisons only strong enough to gain time for the reserves 
to come into action. The inner ones remain unmanned 
until the outer are lost or evacuated. The secrets of strength 
are to be sought in rapidity of reinforcing, and therefore 
in internal communications; also in exposing the minimum 
manpower to the enemy’s bombardments. Groups of houses 
should be so defended that, if lost, the enemy will find it 
dificult to come out of them to attack, and the artillern 
should be so distributed that the moment any group is lost 
concentrated fire can be brought to bear on it. 

Thus far we have considered the defense from its static 
angle. Now we shall turn to mobile defense, not in th 
form of the counterattack, but in that of the protection of 
armored and unarmored forces on the line of march and at 
the halt in an open country possessing few roads, towns 
villages and tactical features. 

In such areas movement in all directions is so universal 
that land warfare, both offensive and protective, takes on 2 
naval character. Offensively, in that armored forces can 
maneuver much as squadrons of ships do at sea, and de 
fensively in that not only must tanks be protected when at 
rest (i.e., in harbor) but that the unarmored troops and 
transport must be protected both when resting and on the 
line of march. Like a convoy, they must be escorted 

In the Middle Ages, and it is worth remembering o 
for a thousand years armor ruled the battlefields of Eur 
all armies were organized into two wings, an lied o ind 
an unarmored—the fighters and the foragers. When an 
army halted, the latter formed their carts and wagons into 
a laager, or defended camp, in which the soldiers r sted 
Also they did the same when the enemy approached, in 
order that the fighters might not be surprised as they made 
ready for battle. Or should they be defeated when it was 


fought, in order that they might have a secure refuge to fall 
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Figure 18 
Antitank Square or Box (in attack). 


back on. For in its day the wagon fortress was proof against 
armored assault. 

[his very ancient system of mobile defens« 
f it date back to 1000 BC—was revived by the nse in 
North Africa. Concerning it Colonel H. B. Latham has 
* _— d a detailed description in the Journal of the 
Ro | Artillery. 

In brief, 


descriptions 


“antitank 
and, when on the move, the nonarmored 
ims and services march within the 
escorting them 

“The box,” writes Colonel Latham, “is the part of his [the 
German] column which is inside the dotted line [in figure 
18). It varies in size, but if a battalion of tanks is moving 
with it, it might contain the following fighting troops in 
addition to the tank ‘ground crews,’ reserve petrol, etc.: one 
battalion motorized infantry, one battery 50mm. antitank 
guns, one battery 88mm. guns, one troop 150mm. close 
support guns, one battery of field guns. 

“On the move or in the attack the artillery with the ‘box’ 


when at rest, each formation forms 
square’ or “box,” 


“square,” the armored 


is disposed of as shown, i.e:, the antitank and AA guns 
guard the flanks and front faces, and the infantry guns and 
field guns are usually only inside the ‘box’ when it takes up 
a defensive position. In size it is approximately two miles 
deep ona frontage of 800 yards. 

“As soon as our tanks are reported to be advancing, the 
‘box’ halts and takes up a position for all-around defense 
This can be done very quickly owing to its formation on 
the move. As our tanks advance the German reconnais- 
sance unit falls back and their two echelons of tanks deploy 
on a wide front, with the flanks thrown forward | 
A, figure 19]. 

“If we continue to advance, they continue the retirement 
to position B and force us to attempt to break through one 
flank. 

“If we imagine that we decide to attack the German left 
flank, this falls back to position C and our tanks, if they 
pursue, are not only engaged frontally by his Mark IV t: inks 
but are caught in flank by the antitank and AA guns of the 
left face of his ‘box.’ Finally the tanks of the German 
right flank swing round and engage our attack in rear.” 


Lp sition 


Glancing back over the three parts of this article, the 
reader will see that, as a one-armed prize-fighter would be 
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Figure 19 
Antitank Square or Box (when attacked). 


no match for a two-armed, in fighting, two complementary 
forces are required, one to hit with and the other to guard 
with. Further, that the art of fighting consists not only in 
combining guarding 
battle demand, 


and hitting as the circumstances of 
but that offensive action, 
character, is only truly powerful when 
secure defensive base. 


whatever be its 
springs from a 


Therefore Napoleon's maxim should ever be borne in 
mind. I will repeat it again: “The whole art of war con 
sists in a well-reasoned and extremely circumspect defensive 
followed by rapid and audacious attack.” 


(The end 


MAY, 1944 
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A rather unusual problem confronts the Army 
in the introduction of the new synthetic tires now 
going into service. Since they look just like natu: 
ral rubber, it would only be natural for those who 
use them to assume that you put them on and take 
care of them in the same way. But not so. 

“Installation Procedures”’—which, incidentally 
is just a ten-dollar expression for putting a tire on 
a vehicle, are described in a recent Ordnance 
Technical Bulletin (31-200-1). Here is the meat 
of it in plain language: 

You put synthetic tires and tubes on a vehicle 
very differently from the way you put natural 
rubber tires on. You have to be especially careful 
with the synthetic tubes. 

Clean the rim thoroughly first, removing all 
grime, grease and grit, scale and rust. Scale and 
rust especially, can seriously damage a synthetic 
rubber tube. 

Look at every inch of the casing inside and 
outside carefully for nails, glass, cuts, breaks and 
rough spots. Even small breaks, cuts, or rough 
spots will chafe a synthetic tube. Clean the inside 
of the casing thoroughly. 

Dual tires, especially, and all “driven” tires on 
a vehicle must be matched as closely as possible fo1 
size. There must never be more than % inch dif 
ference in circumference, or 4 inch in diameter 

Mount all direciional tires so that the tread 
designs run in the right direction. 

When you blow up a synthetic tube before put 
ting it into the casing, put just enough air in it t 
round it out—and no more. Synthetic tubes ar 
not as elastic as natural rubber tubes. Too mucl 
pressure in the unprotected tube will weaken ot 
even burst it. 

Synthetic tubes do not slip into position 4 
readily as natural rubber tubes. For this reason 
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synthetic tubes must be completely dusted with 
talc or soapstone before putting them in the casing. 

Next, place the tube evenly and correctly inside 
the casing. When flaps are used, they must be 
dusted with talc or soapstone, and must be well 
centered and free from wrinkles. 

In mounting a tire on a drop-center rim, be sure 
the tire beads are out of the rim well before in- 
ating. If they aren’t, the tube may pinch and 
tear. 

Partly inflate tube to pull the tube and casing 
into approximate position. Then deflate the tube 
to let the tube readjust itself. Then inflate to 
proper pressure. These two steps are most im- 
portant. 

All the common faults that wear out natural 
rubber tires—underinflation, overinflation, cuts, 
chafing, quick starting, sudden stops, skidding 
around curves, overloading and speeding—are also 
to be most carefully avoided with synthetic tires. 
Commanders must keep after such carelessness at 
all times. Synthetic rubber is even more easily 
damaged by them than natural rubber. 

Underinflation is bad, with overinflation a close 
second. Keep the pressure as prescribed at all 
times. 

Synthetic tires, tubes and tracks have special 
marks. Tire casings have a circular red spot with 
the letter “S” followed by a number. Tubes have 
a red or blue stripe completely around the base. 
Synthetic rubber in tracks is marked by the red 
spot. 

Everybody in the army rides on tires and every 
commander and leader is responsible for their 
proper care. Most outfits will be using many 
synthetic tires. So in every outfit the highest 
standards of preventive maintenance are abso- 


jlutely necessary. 
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2d Battalion, 60th Infantry 


The 2d Battalion, 60th Infantry, was the spearhead of an 
attack on the Germans in the vicinity of Sedjenane Valley, 
Tunisia, on April 23, 1943. The battalion took its first ob- 
jective, Djebel Mrata, without delay although forced to 
advance over heavily wooded and mountainous ground. It 
then discovered that the position was dominated by a higher 
ridge which overlooked every other hill in the vicinity. 
W ithout delay it pushed forward and took this second po- 
sition, Djebel ‘Dardys. 

The battalion then dug in and, although the area to be 
defended was considerably larger than that normally al- 
lotted an infantry battalion, it was ready the next morning 
when the Germans counterattacked with a force estimate d 


at two battalions of infantry, supported by some artillery 

The attack lasted four hours during which time the 
Germans came in from every direction. They made some 
local penetrations into the defensive system but localized 
American counterattacks each time forced the Germans 
out before they could establish a firm foothold. 

When the Germans finally retired they left 116 dead, 
48 wounded and a number of prisoners in the position. The 
2d Battalion had lost 21 dead and 111 wounded. 

For its perseverance in continuing beyond its initial ol 
jective and for its tenaciousness in repulsing overwhelming 
counterattacks by the Germans, the 2d Battalion, 60th 
Infantry was awarded a unit citation. 


Alst Infantry Division 


First Lieutenant John R. Jacobucci 


Plans had been perfected by American and Australian 
forces for concerted attacks on January 22, 1943, on re- 
maining Jap resistance in the area of Sanananda Point, 
New Guinea. A key battalion in this final attack was to be 
the 3d Battalion of an Infantry regiment. 

On the day preceding several patrols were sent out from 
the battalion in an effort to locate the limits of Jap positions. 
All suffered casualties from heavy and accurate sniper fire 
and failed to get enough information to insure accurate 
mortar and supporting artillery fire or to establish assembly 
areas and lines of departure. 

To straighten out the confusion, First Lieutenant John 
R. Jacobucci, the battalion _Seaetigunce officer, went out 
alone at 0400 on January 22, on the theory that one man 
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could possibly avoid detection and accomplish what larger 
patrols had been unable to do. He crawled through dens« 
jungle, crossed a number of fire lanes prepared by the Japs 
floundered through a swamp and across a number of jung 
streams. At times he was under sniper and automatic fir 
After three and one-half hours he returned to pats ilion 
headquarters and was able to give artillery and morta 
tions exact directions and distances to Jap “epryeda an 
recommend to his battalion commander a plan of : 

The subsequent attack was a complete success. Sixty 
nine Japs were killed while the battalion had one man killed 
and one wounded. It was determined that during his re: 
naissance Lieutenant Jacobucci had been within ten yard 
of a Jap pillbox. 


In recommending Lieutenant Jacobucci for a decoration 
his battalion commander wrote that “without the info: 
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jon developed by Lieutenant Jacobucci the attack must 

necessarily have waited at least another day pending 

further patrol information, in all probability not as accu- 

ate, and would have disrupted the larger plan of ma- 

On the recommendation of Major General H. H. Fuller, 
nding the Division, Lieutenant Jacobucci was 
d the Distinguished Service Cross. 


Captain Garlyn Munkres 


August 12, 1943 with the Japanese strongly en- 
tre ot d on Roosevelt Ridge near Tambu Bay, New 
Guinea, Company F, 162d Infantry made plans to attack 
up the steep slopes of the ridge on the following day. There 
had been three unsuccessful attacks up this same ridge 
during the preceding fifteen days and these failures plus 

length of time our troops had been in the front lines had 

eft the men somewhat dispirited and tired. On the other 

nd the Jap forces were fresh, well clothed and equipped, 
sgressive and in strong positions. 

In order to provide protection for Company F’s left flank 
nd to assist the attack by fire, Captain Garlyn Munkres 
late on the twelfth led a patrol of four officers and forty-one 

en up the ridge to establish an outpost. The outpost was 
ssfully established although it was flanked on one side 

va ie position only fifty yards away and on another side 
by a similar position 150 yards distant. From midnight until 
0400 of August 13 the outpost was harassed by Jap gre- 
nades, mortar and automatic weapons fire. Two men were 
lled. Two officers including Captain Munkres, and seven 
men were wounded, and four other men were incapaci- 

ted for further duty. 

‘The plan of attack called for intermittent artillery and 
ortar fire on enemy positions from 0745 to 0900 and for 
he attack by Company F to begin at 0900. The first artil- 
ry fire landed within fifty to seventy-five yards of the out- 
post—much closer than had been anticipated— —and resulted 
nthe unnerving of the men in the outpost. The noise made 

‘impossible to correct the fire by telephone until after the 
first barrage, which lasted nine minutes, was lifted. 

sy 0900 the enemy position on the ridge had been de- 
nuded of cover by the artillery and Lieutenant Steenstra 
who with a number of men had been placed at that end of 
the combat outpost by Captain Munkres reported that he 
ould see a number of the enemy installations. Thirty 
minutes later with the attacking company not yet in con- 

t with the enemy Lieutenant Steenstra reported that if 
he | had five more men he could wipe out the Jap position. 

\lthough he realized that his mission did not call for this 
kind of action Captain Munkres immediately directed Lieu- 

nt Herbst, who with a number of men was stationed at 

other end of the outpost, to lead seven men behind 
Lieutenant Steenstra, who was given eight men. Although 
in his report he does not say so, Captain Munkres is 
credited by his regimental commander with perscnally 
g the attack and “without regard to his own safety, 
ohile ‘wie sniper, automatic and mortar fire, directed 
both the ground action and artillery and mortar fire.” 
In his own report Captain Munkres wrote that “the 
ighting that ensued was, to a great extent, a successful 
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combination of individual actions, rather than a controlled 
group action. 

“The Steenstra-Herbst attack seemed to catch the enemy 
napping,’ Captain Munkres reported, “and the Steenstra 
group quickly and effectively expended its supply of gre- 
nades on emplacements | and 2. One man returned to the 
combat group position for a new supply. Two bags of gre- 
nades (approximately sixty) were available. During the 
very short interim, the group led by Lieutenant Herbst was 
neutralizing emplacement 3 and 4. 

“With a new supplv of grenades available, the officers 
and men in the attacking group (and I feel that none 
stood out above another), enthusiastically assailed the re- 
maining emplacements in the position. 

“The enemy seemed reluctant to fight, except from his 
holes. At only one time did three Japs with fixed bayonets 
come out to give battle. They were shortly dispatched. 

“During the operation there was much enemy automatic 
fire which was for the most part ineffectual. Much enemy 
grenade and light-mortar fire was falling in the area. It too, 
had little effect. 

“The combat group had fought for approximately twenty- 
five minutes without assistance from other troops. They had 
done the job so completely, that F Company (which ar 
rived at 0953) suffered no casualties in accomplishing the 
mission that units on the three previous times had been 
unable to accomplish because their casualties were high. 

Enemy weapons in the position were one heavy machine, 
oun three light machine guns, two BARs, and three knee 
mortars. Enemy dead on or near the position totaled forty 
one. C asualties suffered by the combat group were six men 
wounded.” 

In recommending the award of the Distinguished Serv 
ice Cross to Captain Munkres, the regimental commander 
wrote: 

“It was indeed one of the outstanding performances of 
the entire campaign.” 


Staff Sergeant John L. Mohl 
Corporal Wilmer H. Rummel 


Staff Sergeant John L. Mohl was the leader of the 3d 
Platoon, Company C, —th Infantry on the evening of 
January 19, 1943, when the company began an attack on 
Japanese positions in New Guinea. The 3d Platoon was on 
the right flank of the company front and in a sector de 
fended by the Japs with pillboxes and snipers in trees and 
so located as to sweep all approaches with fire. With Ser 
geant Mohl leading, the pl: ytoon moved forward and almost 
reached a creek across which the Jap positions were located 
before the enemy opened fire. The fire divided the platoon 
into two sections and the forward section led by Sergeant 
Mohl found cover from pillbox fire by rushing into the 
creek only eight yards from, but under, the foremost enemy 
position. While this cover protected the group from the fire 
of automatic weapons in pillboxes, it did not protect them 
from sniper fire and four men were wounded in 
time. 


a short 
In all there were sixteen men in the forward group. 

The position was untenable but it was suicidal to attempt 
to withdraw across the enemy fire lanes so Sergeant Mohl 
determined to try to knock out the first enemy pillbox by 
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crawling between the lanes of fire of two gun slits. First 
he deployed his men along the creek bank to cover his 
advance and then abe forward with grenades. He 
successfully knocked out the pillbox. 

Corporal (then private first class) Wilmer H. Rummel, 
one of Sergeant Mohl’s men, then crawled up to join his 
sergeant. Using the knocked out pillbox as cover the two 
decided to attempt to knockout the second pillbox only five 
yards behind the first. Several times Rummel raised up in 
plain sight of the Japs and threw grenades at the second 
pillbox. Finally a grenade went through one of the slits and 
the position was knocked out. Sergeant Mohl and Rummel 
then proceeded to wipe out four more pillboxes using gre- 

nades and machine-gun and rifle fire. By the time they had 
finished it was dark. All through the action they were 
under the constant fire of the Japs with their only protec- 
tion the cover of shell holes and the walls of the pillboxes 
they had knocked out. When their supply of grenades was 
exhausted, Sergeant Mohl brought up the remaining men 
of the first group (two more had been wounded in the 
meantime) and placed them in defensive positions in an 
attempt to hold the area. Nine reinforcements came in at 
2000 and this small force held the position until 0400 
when a larger body of reinforcements came up to continue 
the attack. 

For their courage and aggressiveness both Staff Sergeant 
Mohl and Corporal Rummel were awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 


Private Maurice L. Levy 

Private Maurice L. Levy, Company C, —th Infantry, 
won the Distinguished Service Cross for exhibiting, in the 
words of his division commander, “outstanding initiative 
and extraordinary valor and daring” on January 19-20, 
1943, by killing twenty-five Japanese soldiers when his 
platoon attacked a fortified Jap position on New Guinea. 

The attack began at 1730 on January 19. After an initial 
advance which penetrated the enemy perimeter about ten 
yards the platoon was pinned down by heavy rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire, and was forced to dig in for the night. 

Private Levy found a position with an excellent field of 
fire and killed six Japanese before he was driven out by 
Japs who located his position from the muzzle blast of his 
gun. Levy then moved to another position, hiding in the 
crotch formed by two trees. This position gave him a field 
of fire into the center of the Jap position and with the com- 
ing of daylight he singlehandedly killed nineteen more 
Jap soldiers. He was constantly subjected to an intense 
enemy fire but held his position even though wounded in 
his left arm and twice in his left leg. Finally he crawled 
from the position and with the help of a fellow soldier 


managed to return to the battalion perimeter for medi 
tention. 


Corporal David W. Morris 
Private First Class Ottis C. Colville 
Corporal Louis R. Estrada 


Company L, 162d Infantry had been in positi 
small knob atop a sharp ridge on Scout Hill Tra ar 
Tambu, New Guinea, for sixteen days. A scant hundred 
yards away on another knob atop the same ridge were the 
Japanese i in strong positions. Company L had ieee. ral 
frontal attacks on the Japs but each had been repulsed. The 
sharp cliff-like sides of the ridge made a flank atta 
practical. 

Our artillery and 8lmm. mortar fire had cleared the 
saddle between the two positions and the Japs, well hidden 
in dense jungle foliage had every advantage in observii 
attack. 

On the sixteenth day—it was August 26, 1943—Company 
L was again assigned the mission of attacking the p: tion 
Because of the narrowness of the ridge it was not possible to 
use more than a strong combat patrol moving out in a thin 
line. A spearhead of four men was followed by a ten man 
patrol. A full platoon was alerted in the rear to move out on 

call. 

Corporal David W. Morris, armed with an ’03 rifk 
equipped with a grenade launcher, volunteered to be the 
leading scout of the four-man spearhead. His plan was to 
creep up on the Jap positions and seek to knock a hole in 
them. Advancing alone until he was close to the — he 
opened fire with rifle grenades. He succeeded in firing 
half dozen times before the Japs located him and directe 
machine-gun fire on him. He was severely wounded 

Behind him were the three other members of the spear 
head. One of them, Private First Class Ottis C. Colville, 
seeing that Morris was wounded, crawled to his rescue and 
with another man succeeded in dragging Morris to safety 
Colville was at all times under fire of Japanese machin 
guns and risked his life to return his corporal to safety. 

While Colville was crawling to the aid of Corporal 
Morris, Corporal (then private first class) Louis R. Estrada, 
another member of the patrol, covered them by firing on 
the Japs. To do this it was necessary for him to expose him 
self and he was wounded by machine-gun fire. Nevertheless 
he continued to cover the withdrawal with fire. 

For their courage and determination Corporals Morris 
and Estrada and Private Colville were awarded Silver Stars 
For Private Colville it was a posthumous decoration. He 
had been killed by a Jap sniper in a later engagement 
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How to Teach Elementary 


Map Reading 


By Major Robert B. Rigg 


[he instructor who first taught elementary map reading 
by drawing the map on the palm of his hand had a bang- 
p idea. He did not pick up a detailed topographic map 
and confront his students with its dazzling symbols and 
lines, but he used a training aid which was simple and 
graphic: To forget those two words when instructing 
in map reading is to confuse your class, for in places the 
subject is difficult to the beginner. The method discussed 

is article is a step beyond the one already cited, but it 
aa and graphic, and it has been used successfully 
ith large classes of student soldiers. 

One does not try to eat a seven-course dinner in a single 
ite and gulp. Yet many an instructor literally chokes his 
students by “stuffing the map” down their necks all at once. 
On the other hand, with this method you start with a blank 
piece of paper or blackboard and you end up with an ele- 
mentary map drawn on it. Your soldiers see a map put to- 
ge me piece by piece, and each symbol is understood before 
nother one is drawn. Furthermore your students gain con- 
fidence because you build the map as they understand each 

ment. There is a certain fascination in watching a person 
raw something, and by giving a demonstrated lecture of 
this type you can hold ‘the attention of your class. In ad- 

mn, your students are not just going to watch you for they 

r be occupied with doing too. 

Don't get cold feet if you aren’t an artist; some of our 
est maps look like they were drawn by our worst artists 

's the terrain’s fault, not the cartographer’s). You don’t 
have to worry about proportion, and the map you draw will 
be whatever your roving imagination desires. Go to town 

1 the subject and make a map to end all maps, but use 
the symbols shown here and place them in their correct re- 
ation. The illustrations here are of an imaginary piece 
{ terrain, and you don’t have to follow these except for the 

rocedure set forth. 

Prsmpeess that you are going to draw a map in the same 

shion as a cartographer does, putting in the various lines 

symbols on a six to eight square feet of space. As each 
symb | is drawn on the map you also record the symbol on 
| Separate space or margin of your paper (or blackboard). 
The symbol drawings amount to a tally sheet, or if you're 
tormal, a legend. Figure 9 (page 52) is an illustration of 
this and you should do it the same way. 

Your aids are: black, blue, brown, green, and red crayons 
or chalk in the event you prefer a blackboard; black chalk 
be difficult to get these days so use white!); large 
sheets of butcher’s wrapping paper Cif the butchers are 
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selling anything); your voice, and of course your brain 
which should be thoroughly stuffed with the contents of 
FM 21-30, FM 21-25, and FM 21-26. A yard long straight 
edge will aid you on grid lines, but do your other lines free 
hand—make it look easy. Each soldier in the class should 
have a sheet of paper rand a pencil (colored ones not neces 
sary) for he is going to draw his own James Thurber type 
map with you. 

By having each student sketch with you, each soldier will 
engrave the basic map idea on his brain—and the instructor 
will have a carbon copy of what was properly impressed as 
well as that which was not. The soldier’s sketch is that 
carbon copy—the weak points of your instruction will con 
front you on it. 

You start with a blank space of es which is an illustra 
tion that ought to precede Figure 1. Figure 1 shows what 
has happened after you have drawn a map frame (border 
two vertical slanting and two horizontal slightly curving 
lines for the geographical grid, a linear scale (make it any 
reasonable distance), and the two norths (true and mag 
netic). Remember that this is an imaginary map. Step | 
is finished, but you must pause to explain that one mile of 
the linear scale on the map is equal to a one mile distance 
on the ground. The best way to briefly explain the geo 
graphic grid is to have a globe and simply show that your 
degree lines are latitude and longitude as they appear on 
the globe, i.e. 80° and 5’, 30° and 5’. I have found i 
wise to explain each symbol after it is drawn, but to limit 
the exp. ination to the brie fest one pt sible. Let your soldiers 




















80° 5’ 
Figure 1. Teach the basic elements of map reading by drawing 
a map on a large sheet of paper or blackboard. Here is step 1. 


Draw in the geographic grid, magnetic and true north, and 
then add a simple linear scale. Use black crayon for these lines. 
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Figure 2. Step 2. Take blue crayon or chalk and draw in the 
shoreline and a couple of rivers. Remember these are generally 
about the most crooked lines that you will find on a map. 


ask questions, but don’t take longer than half an hour 
to draw your whole map let them get the basic picture. 
You’ ll have to come back to some subjects later, but the 
object of this instruction is to impart the fact that a map is 
not a staggering congestion of strange lines. You are giving 
your soldiers the feel of the subject by having them draw 
the symbols after you. Let them try to imitate your map but 
don’t limit them or expect too much. 

Run your chalk or crayon at random across your map-to- 
be and put in the shoreline. Of course the crayon you use 
this time is blue, and add two or three twisting rivers. Re- 
member rivers are generally the most crooked lines on a map 
while railroads are about the straightest—not considering 
grid lines. You've then reached the Figure 2 step. 

Pick up the brown crayon and draw in an imaginary 
contour line not too far from your blue shoreline. Tell your 
soldiers that when the tide rises this contour line is the 
shoreline. Work from the lowest contour line on up, and as 
you draw in each contour line tell your students to imagine 
the ocean rising up (whatever your contour interval is, 10 
to 25 feet.) and engulfing the land in successive stages. The 
contour lines re present the coastlines on these successive 
stages. Make your contours develop at least one hill, and 
you should have some steepness to one portion of it. Don’t 
make all hills for there must be some widely spaced con- 
tours to illustrate flat terrain. When the last contour is in 














30° 























80° 5" 
Figure 3. Start with the lowest contour (in brown crayon) and 
now draw in these lines. Each successive contour line would 
represent a shoreline if the tide raised the water to that level. 
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shown only works of nature. Next you put in the works of man. 





























80° 5 
Figure 4. With green crayon sketch in a few swamp symbols 
and a little shading to represent a forested area. You have 


and don’t make too many) your map should contain w! 
is in Figure 3. 

Green is the next color step, and you put in a few swamp 
symbols in a low portion of your terrain. Stress the symlx 
character of your symbols as you go along. The swamp 
symbol resembles swamp grass and it is green, whereas cor 
tours are brown like the earth—man-made items 
harsher lines and in strong colors. Before you toss the gree: 
pencil away block in some forest by outlining it first 
then shz ding it in. Don’t bother about trying to draw 
symbols, for we are lucky if we have a military map that 
shows just the forest area. Your map now roughly resembles 
Figure 4. 

Before you draw in some houses, a cemetery, a churcl 
and a schoolhouse with black crayon, point out to your 
dents that what you have drawn in the light colors amounts 
to the terrain without the influence of man, who pag it 
up with buildings, roads, railroads, airports and s 

(Figure 5). Likewise you should bracket the terrain sy mabal 
and label them “Works of Nature” as shown in Figure 9 

Add a main road (heavy line), a secondary road (nar 
row), and a trail (dashed lines) then follow up by the 
bridge symbols. A railroad is easy to draw, but remember 
that railways don’t climb steep hills—run the railroad 
through a tunnel if you run amuck and have a steep hill 
confront your “construction” of this item. You've now got 
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Figure 5. Draw in a few houses, a schoolhouse, a church and 3 
cemetery, and the ~— should look like this. Use black crayos 
You now have a good start toward showing the works of maf 
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Figure 6. In this step you add a main road (a heavy line), a 
secondary road (a narrower line), a trail (a dashed line), a 
railroad, and the bridge and tunnel symbols. Use black crayon. 


he symbols shown in Figure 6—man has made the 
map more complex. 


Stil 1 using the reliable black crayon you dash in a couple: 


of fences, ond for good measure stick in a telephone line 
fom somewhere to somewhere, you don’t have to explain 
where one end goes to, but your students will think you 
are awfully dumb if you don’t connect it with the houses. 
Take a look at Figure 7. 
In the last phase of completing your elementary map you 
again bring out that colors play an important part in dis- 
ting uishing map symbols. Reémphasize the use of blue for 
shorelines and rivers, and the strong colors used for man- 
made creations on the earth’s surface. Then you may cite 
that red is a color generally reserved for special items, sym- 
bols of airports, landing fields are two examples; purple 
salso used though it is really classed here as a red. Block in 
an airport on your map, if you haven't made your terrain 
too rugged. Figure 8 shows this and also an airplane light 
beacon. Get the point over that the quickest way to learn 
io read map symbols is to remember how the colors are used. 
The military grid climaxes your cartographical efforts. 
Now grid lines are too often not properly understood in 
¢ beginning. Tell the class that the geographic grid is a 
necessary item for the cartographer Cand sailors), but that 
ss soldiers they can stop worrying about it and concentrate 
n the military grid. A soldier can get by without knowing 
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Figure 7. With black crayon now sketch in a smooth and 


barbed wire fence, and then add a telephone or telegraph line. 
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80° ' 
Figure 8. The finished map, after you have added | an airplane 
(emergency) landing field, and airplane light beacon, the mili- 
tary grid (in heavy lines) and grid north. 


he is useless in a responsible position or as an NCO if he 
doesn’t know how to use the military grid. If it is indoors 
and you have some small paned windows tell your students 
to look out of them. Go up to one of these windows, and at 
the risk of getting a bawling out from your CO, letter “A,” 
“B,” “C,” “D,” etc. from left to right horizontally ; across the 
top and bottom paneling; then from bottom to top letter 
a Sadie Sage” a along the sideboard of the window so that 
each eladow square has an Atlas Grid number. The pane in 
the lower left would be “A-2” Cor “A-1” if you started with 
“1” instead of “2”). For beginners put the letters and num 
bers in the center of the pane square as illustrated in Figure 
12. This differs slightly from the actual Atlas Grid where 
the letters and numbers go right on the lines. However, 
you want your soldiers to get the general idea, and this is 
the simplest form of a grid. Now ask some soldier to tell you 
where an object out of doors is by calling off the window 
pane “grid number” he sees it in. He will answer “latrine, 
C-2"”—or something similar. Have a few more do this, re 
minding them that from different positions the grid loca 
tions will vary, but this would not be so on a ms ap. 

The object of all this is to let your class understand that 
the military grid is simply a sort of window frame super 
imposed over the map so that you can tell someone else two 
ora hundred miles away that you are in a certain square 
Later, after they understand the basic principle it will be 
time to go into the use of numbered lines which locate one 
at a precise point, and not just within a certain square 
If you are teaching just one class don’t bother, but if next 
week and the week after you will have others to teach, 
then invest in this simple training aid. Make 1 simple 
window frame-like square, the dimensions of your large 

map. This you can do with salvaged wood. Pick up this 
“orid” and hold it over your map, and show the class that 
a military grid is simply superimposed over the finished 
map. 

Complete your “chalk talk” map by drawing in with four 
lines the military grid, and this will of course be perfectly 
square as compared with the lines of the geographic grid 
which taper as they go to the poles. Add military grid north 
to the two norths you already have and be sure it parallels 
your military grid which you should draw in ‘i heavier 
than the other grid. The map is complete, and it should re 
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MILITARY GRID @& MIL.GRID NORTH. Step eight 





EMERGENCY FIELD, AIR. LIGHT BEACON. Step eight 7 


Linear scale. * True north plus magnetic north. 











Figure 9. The tally sheet or legend which lists all of the 
symbols used in drawing the imaginary map; the steps of 
sketching the latter are shown in Figures 1 to 8 inclusive. 


semble Figure 8. You have of course jotted each symbol 
down on your margin or tally sheet so you have something 
that looks like Figure 9. There are many questions un- 
answered and a great many more to come, but you've broken 
the ice and you have removed the soldier’s fear of that hor- 
rible conglomeration of lines called a map. 

Any officer who has had to give instruction to men new 
to elementary map reading knows the difficulty of getting 
over the relief aspects of maps. A fair portion of soldiers 
grasp contours readily, but a portion of them have a very 
hard time, in the beginning, trying to comprehend those 
nice wavy brown lines. 

You will find it helpful to take a large sheet of blank 
paper and draw some contours on it so as to form a ridge 
something like the one in Figure 10. Then with a large 























Left—Figure 10. A contour map without shading. Right— 

Figure 11. The same contour map shaded. Note how the ridge 

is fifted up by the shadow sketched in on one side. The secret 

is that the artist imagines the sun shining on this map from 
the upper left hand corner. 
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Figure 12. The grid system won’t be so hard for your soldiers 

to understand if you have them look out of a window like this. 

Considering that the panels are so lettered and numbered, the 

house outside is in “B-4,” the sign in “A-3,” and the hydrant 

is “C-3.” Remember to READ RIGHT UP. This is a ver 
simple form of the military grid. 


piece of black or purple chalk, shade in this ridge something 
like Figure 11. This may sound hard, but you've seen 
plastic relief maps or photographs of them, or aerial photo 
graphs of very rugged terrain. Consider that the sun is 
shining on your terrain from the northwest or upper left 
hand corner of Figures 10 and 11. Naturally one side of the 
ridge is going to be lighter than the other side which has a 
shadow on it. What you should do is simply draw in the 
shadow on the darker side. Study Figure 11 a few minutes 
and you'll get the idea. Make the Sch broad by laying the 
chalk flat (lengthwise) on the paper. A few practice strokes 
bearing down a little heavier on one end, will show you the 
scheme. It only takes a few minutes to do and all of a sudden 
your contour lines begin to look like steps up a mountain 
or hill. Again it is a graphic way of making your map c me 
to life. Top it off by adding a few spot heights just to il 
lustrate what they are. Then ruin your beautiful contours 
and shading by drawing a few hachure lines at right angles 
to the contours. Actually in terrain such as the Alps, the 
cartographers first draw in the contours then shade them 
with pencil (as in Figure 11) before they start drawing the 
hachure lines. The density of the hachure lines corresponds 
to the density of the shading done by pencil or wash. 
Try to approach your subject in the simplest possible 
fashion. If you know your subject you can really “knock 
the class for a loop” and awe every soldier—but that doesn 


mean that you are teaching him anything. Use the simplest 
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— language possible and don’t astound new soldiers with those End an instruction period by asking your class if they 
a many words you can find in FM 21-25 and FM 21-26, just understand everything. Some who don’t will not want to 
fer te sake of letting them know you know your stuff—they raise their hand and others will be too lazy. But, when your 
50 1 Jeep. Collect your class sketches after they have done class has to give forth and turn in some work, they'll tell 
— ‘his elementary map with you and correct every item on you on paper what they do or don’t know. 
chem that night and give them back red penciled at the Where a sketch will answer a question use it in lieu of a 
next instruction period. Do this while the last instruction wordy explanation. With this method note that the expla- 
a <5 still | fresh in your soldiers’ minds, don’t wait until a week- nation of [fractional scales or RF is postponed until a subse- 
end. Correct them carefully, and draw the symbol or cor- quent later period. This is because it is too involved to go 
carefully on the soldier’s own map, don’t “X” it as into at the beginning. The linear scale is graphic, and there- 
correct and leave him wondering why. By repeating this fore used in this very elementary instruction. 
> exercise you can not only give your class practice in sketch- Remember to know your subject be fore you start teach 
ing, but you can improve their knowledge of maps, for ing map reading—and, once you do start teaching, be 
what they know or do not know is then visible evidence to straightforw: ard ond brief in your explanations. If not you 
a vou will only confuse your class or start them snoring. 
wn 
A * © © ® 
soldiers i. ae . ' 
ke thi Discipline Will Win the War 
ea, the 
_— “In the hands of junior officers lies the fate of an Army,” the 
highest American oflicer in Africa said. “You are in direct, immedi- 
ate command of the troops. You are their inspirational leaders. 
ge. “All of you are fighting for the right to live as you please as long 
fam as you don’t get unjustly in other people’s hair. You are fighting 
fees de against dictation and dictators. 
per left “Only discipline will win a war. Victories come from discipline. 
e of the And discipline comes from the everlasting efforts of the junior 
h - a officers.” 
“at It’s a rule of Allied headquarters that no officer in the theater can 
— be promoted without a favorable report from his immediate superior 
i on his record of maintaining discipline. General Eisenhower is as 
you the firm in this respect as was General John J. Pershing in the First 
sudden World War. 
— When he personally sees infractions of discipline, he is quick to 
ae reprimand, but not in public if this can be avoided. As a professional 
il soldier, he holds that “the evidence of discipline in a civilian army is 
t angles the saluting.” —The Washington Star. 
Ips, the 
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Soldiers 

By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved July 9, 1918, a Medal of Honor 


was awarded posthumously by the War Department in the 
name of Congress to— 


Private Junior N. Van Noy, Headquarters Company, 


Shore Battalion, —th Engineer Boat and Shore Regiment, 
54 


United States Army. For conspicuous gallantry and 
trepidity above and beyond the call of duty in action 
the enemy near Finschhafen, New Guinea, on October |7 
1943. When wounded late in September, Private Va: 
declined evacuation and continued on duty. On Octobe 
17, 1943, he was gunner in charge of a machine-ox 
only five yards from the water's edge when the ala 
given that three enemy barges loaded with troops were 
proaching the beach in the early morning darkness. On, 
landing barge was sunk by Allied fire, but the other | 
beached ten yards from Private Van Noy’s emplacemen; 
Despite his exposed position, he poured a witheriy 
of fire into the debarking enemy troops. His loader was 
wounded by a grenade and evacuated. Private Van Noy 
also grievously wounded, remained at his post, ignoring 
calls of nearby soldiers urging him to withdraw, and con 
tinued alone to fire with deadly accuracy. He expended 
every round and was found, covered with wounds, dead 
beside his gun. In this action, Private Van Noy killed at 
least half of the thirty-nine enemy taking part in the 
landing. His heroic tenacity at the price of his life not only 
saved the lives of many of his comrades but enabled them 
to annihilate the attacking detachment. 


nai 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved July 9, 1918, a Medal of Honor 
was awarded by the War Department in the name of 
Congress to— 


Corporal Charles E. Kelly (then private first class), In 
fantry, United States Army. For conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity at risk of life and above and beyond the 
call of duty. On September 13, 1943, near Altavilla, Italy, 
Corporal Kelly voluntarily joined a patrol which located 
and neutralized enemy machine gun positions. After this 
hazardous duty he volunteered to establish contact with the 
3d Battalion, —th Infantry, which was believed to be | 
cated on Hill 315, a mile distant. He traveled over a route 
commanded by enemy observation and under sniper, mor 
tar, and artillery fire; and later he returned with the correct 
information that the enemy occupied Hill 315 in organized 
positions. Immediately thereafter Corporal Kelly, again « 
volunteer patrol member, assisted materially in the destruc 
tion of two enemy machine gun nests under conditions 
requiring great skill and courage. Having effectively fired 
his weapon until all the ammunition was exhausted, he 
secured permission to obtain more at an ammunition dump 
Arriving at the dump, which was located near a storehouse 
on the extreme flank of his regiment's position, Corpora! 
Kelly found that the Germans were attacking ferocious!) 
at this point. He obtained his ammunition and was given 
the mission of protecting the rear of the storehouse. He 
held his position throughout the night. The following 
morning the enemy attack was resumed. Corporal Kelly 
took a position at an open window of the storehouse. One 
machine gunner had been killed at this position and several 


other soldiers wounded. Corporal Kelly delivered continw 
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ed and effective fire upon the enemy with his auto- 
le until the weapon locked from overheating. Find- 
ther automatic rifle he again directed effective fire 
enem) until this weapon also locked. At this criti- 
with the enemy threatening to overrun the posi- 
rporal Kelly picked up 60mm. mortar shells, pulled 
pins, and used the shells as grenades, killing at 
if the enemy. When it became imperative that 
ise be evacuated, Corporal Kelly, despite his ser 
injunctions, volunteered to hold the position until 
As the 


Corporal Kelly was observed de- 


iainder of the detachment could withdraw. 
ment moved out 


librately loading and firing a rocket launcher from the 


He was successful in covering the withdrawal of 
Cor- 


| Kelly's fighting determination and intrepidity in battle 


t, and later in joining his own organization. 


exemplify the highest traditions of the armed forces of 


Inited States. 


Kisters, 
2 issance § | 
Reconnaissance Squadron, 


Second Lieutenant Gerry H. (then staff ser 
—th United 


For conspicuous gallantry and intre pidity at 


eant), [roop—, 


States lr my. 
the risk of life above and beyond the call of duty in action 
On July 31, 1943, near Gagliano, 
Sicily, a detachment of one officer and nine enlisted men, 
including Sergeant Kisters, advancing ahead of the leading 
lements of United States troops to fill a large crater in the 
nly available vehicle route through Gagliano, was taken 
under fire by two enemy machine guns. Sergeant Kisters 
and the officer, unaided and in the face of intense small- 
arms fire, advanced on the nearest machine-gun emplace 


against the enemy. 


ment and succeeded in capturing the gun and its crew of 
four. Although the greater part of the remaining small-arms 
fire was now directed on the captured machine-gun position, 
Sergeant Kisters voluntarily advanced alone toward the 
second gun emplacement. While creeping forward he was 
truck five times by enemy bullets, receiving wounds in 
both legs and his right arm. Despite the wounds he con- 
tinued to advance on the enemy, and captured the second 
machine gun after killing three of its crew and forcing the 
urth member to flee. The courage of this soldier and his 
unhesitating willingness to sacrifice his life, if necessary, 
served as an inspiration to the command. 

2. te 
Overseas Representative 

A member of The Journat staff is now visiting two 

overseas theaters. His purpose is to find out what services 
f The Journax and of the Infantry Association are most 
desired by our member-subscribers cverseas and to offer the 
tull facilities of The Journat to the combat troops. We 
re hopeful that eventually he or another representative 
will be able to visit other theaters. 

ee a 
You and the Army 


By now most men in the Army have seen at least some 


months of service. New men are still coming in but the 
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greater part of us have from several months to a number of 
years behind us. 

\ soldier has time to think about a lot of things besides 
his soldiering. Right in battle, when things let down even 
for a few minutes—or whenever there is any waiting to do 
anywhere at all—the talk begins. It begins and goes on about 
every known topic, and even Topic A isn't always the same. 
If it’s long enough since the last hot meal, Topic A is good 
chow. If it’s cold enough or hot enough, Topic A can be 
warmth or coolness. Often, Topic A is just Topic A, with 
maybe a quick shift to the Jerries or the Japs when things 
pick up again. 

A lot of times the main subject—till it turns to Topic A 
is the Army. 


again “How long are we going to be in it?” 


“Why do things go snafu?” “What's the main idea of this 
job Cor even—this battle)?” “Why does the Army do things 


the way it does?” “Why don’t things click Cwhen they 
don’t)? 

The Inrantry JourNAL would like to suggest two or 
three other questions: 

“How much does this Army belong to me?” 

“How much of it will belong to me right on, after I'm out 
of it, providing I get through the war OK?” 

The Army you're in is the Army of the American People. 
It is not only made up of you and sever: il million other 


The 


and your father and mother let 


\merican men and women Army is also what you 
if you're over twenty-one 
it be 

And if the American way of democracy is as strong and 
lasting as we think it is, the Army will keep on being what 
you and your father and mother, and the rest of the citizens 
of the United States are satisfied to have it be. 

The civilian citizen of our country seldom has any direct 
influence on how the Army runs, unless, of course, he is one 
of the officials of the Government in the War Department 
or in Congress. Between most citizens and the Army is 
Congress, which passes the laws under which the Army is 
set up and votes the money for the Army. Under our system 
there can’t be an Army without Congress. 

[t is you and your parents and other citizens of voting age 
who elect men to be Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and ae can tell them what you want. If it turns 
out, for any reason, that you don’t vote while you're in the 
Army, you will be able to when you are a civilian again 

You will not only be able to say what you think of the 
\rmy, but you will also have the chance to do something 
about it. If you do vote, in the next election or any other, 
you will be influencing the Army in a general way if you 
know what the men you vote for think about the Army 
You may not be able to learn all about that at a distance. 
But the people at home can find out for themselves what 
every candidate’s ideas are about the armed services, and 
later on, if you leave the Army and become a civilian again, 
you will be able to ask those same questions. 

Now, you yourself are in the biggest, most powerful 


Army we have ever had, helping with the biggest job the 
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citizens of the United States ever asked their Army to do. 
You know what the part of the world you happen to be in is 
like and something about what's going on there. You have 
some idea, too, about the way the war is going, and about 
the mess the world is likely to be in when the fighting is 
over, and what a job it is going to be for the Allied countries 
to get things reasonably straight again. 

Here, right in the middle of this war, you can tell 
enough about the future of the United States to figure that 
the Army is probably going to be more important to the 
country than it ever was in time of peace before. And if 
the Army is going to be that important, and you are prob- 
ably going to be able to say and do something about it, it’s 
a good idea to think and talk about it now—when you're 
griping and talking and Topic A shifts to the Army in 
general. You are learning first hand now what the Army is 
and how it works. Some day if your luck holds, and you're 
not one of those who will want to stay in the Army, you ll 
remember your own experiences good and bad, and if you re 
an active American citizen, you will apply your own 
knowledge of the Army in what you do about the United 
States Army of the future. 

If you’re one of those who will stay on in uniform, the 
same thing applies. The future Army is worth your thought 
too. And you may have the chance to do something to make 
your Army better from within it. 

When the war is over, the Army isn’t just going to shrink 
down to a handful again. Or it certainly doesn’t look that 
way now. It seems pretty certain that the state of the world 
won't allow that again for a long time to come. The Army 
will have to be a vital part of American life whatever wishes 
for permanent peace may be in the hearts of our people for 
the future. 

When the war is over, you will know a lot about the 
Army 


Cif you haven’t been in it long enough already to 


learn a lot), and for that reason your ideas on the future 
Army will have a special value. 

The Army of the United States for the future is worth 
talking over now. 


The Honor Roll 


This month one new name is added to the Honor Roll 
and fifteen units move up under new stars to mark the 
completion of another year as 100% subscribers. 

Newcomer to the Honor Roll is the 18th Infantry Regi- 
ment in command of Colonel George A. Smith, Jr., whose 
interest and efforts are responsible for bringing the unit up 
to the 100% mark. 

Two units, the 161st Infantry and the 2d Infantry, take 
their places in the eight-star group this month while the 
29th Infantry moves up under seven stars. The 140th In- 
fantry and the General Service School, Philippine Army, 
mark completion of their fifth year as one hundred per- 
centers by joining the five-star group. The 149th Infantry, 
13th Infantry, 36th Infantry Training Battalion, and 
60th Infantry Training Battalion claim their third stars 
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this month while the 503d Parachute Infantry and the 
359th Infantry move up under two stars. Celeb iting 
their first Honor Roll birthdays by moving up unde: their 
first stars this month are the 365th Infantry, 390th Infan 
ry, 411th Infantry and the 2d Battalion, 311th In 


7 7 7 


54th Armored Infantry Battalion 


In the April issue of The Journat the 54th Armored 
Infantry Battalion was added to the Honor Roll. Its com 
manding officer is Lieutenant Colonel James O'Hara. The 
54th Armored Infantry Battalion has borne its present 
designation since September 1943 when the colors and 
battle streamers of the original 54th Infantry Regiment 
were handed down to it. 

As the descendant of the 54th Infantry Regiment, the 
54th Armored Infantry Battalion traces its history back to 
1917 when the original unit was organized + Chick 
mauga Park, Georgia, for service in World War I. 

The 54th Regiment embarked for France in July, 1918. 
and won battle streamers for operations in Alsace and in 
the Meuse-Argonne. After the Armistice, it served with 
the Army of Occupation. Following its return to the 
United States it was placed on the inactive list, to remain 
there until reactivation in July, 1942, as the 54th Armored 
Infantry Regiment. 

In September, 1943, the 54th Armored Infantry Regi 
ment was broken up into three separate armored infantry 
battalions. Its old 3d Battalion was redesignated the 54th 
Armored Infantry Battalion and as such carries on the 
proud history of the 54th Infantry Regiment. 


thet 
74th Regiment, New York Guard 


The 74th Regiment, New York Guard is welcomed | 
the Honor Roll, having secured a hundred per cent enroll 
ment of its officers as INFANTRY JouRNAL subscribers. The 
efforts of the regiment's ee officer, Colonel! Allan 
F. Reif, and of its adjutant, Captain Casimir M. Cullig 
are largely responsible for the one hundred per cent mem 
bership enrollment which brings it to the Honor Roll 

The 74th Regiment, New York Guard was activated in 
December 1940 to take over the duties of the 174th New 
York National Guard which was called into active service 
Its activities cover western New York, and its regimental 
headquarters are at Buffalo. 

The 74th possesses a proud history. It was organized in 
June 1854 and during the Civil War its members served 
as part of the 21st New York Volunteer Infantry The 
Regiment saw service with the 202d New York V olunteer 
Infantry and the Third New York Infantry in the Spanish 
American War. It served as a unit on the Mexican Border 
during 1916 and 1917. In March 1917 it was called into 
service in World War I and formed a part of the 108th 
Infantry, 27th Division, participating in all of the divi ision’s 
engagements. 
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26th Infantry 


201st Infantry 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
1}th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
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131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
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129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
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181st Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 





98th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


* 81st Infantry Division 
* 2d Infantry Division 
* 94th infantry Division 


5th Infantry Division 
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163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 


xk 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 


xx 

367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 

6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 

80th Infantry Training Bn. 

58th Infantry Training Bn. 

134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 

39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 

366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infentry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


General Service School, 28th Infantry Training Bn. 


Philippine Army 


2d Bn., Tex. State Guard 


503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 


* 

176th Infantry 
321st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 
903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 
354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311 Infantry 
391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 
Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn.; Tex. State Guard 
397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


410th Infantry 
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417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
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120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 271st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn. 

Headquarters, Rosewell In- 
ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engineer Aviation 
Bn. 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

3d Bn., 331st Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. 

2d Bn., 153d Infantry 

661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 

54th Armored Infantry Bn. 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


ay 
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“Spirit and Attitude Excellent” 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


Many thanks for your letter. Am looking forward to the 
regular receipt of The Journat, especially in this location 
where we are almost isolated. Good reading takes the place of 
good friends dropping in. It is a communication with others 
and their experiences. 

Have been most fortunate in my assignment. Work under a 
grand officer who is interested in doing everything the best 
possible way. Measures peoples’ ability in light of their accom- 
plishment. The men are eager and accomplished doers. Pro- 
nounces successful achievement of combined efforts. It is 
mighty pleasant and gives you a good feeling. Spirit and atti- 
tude of the men is excellent. 

T/4. 
APO———, c/o PM NYC. 


ey 
Insignia In Battle 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


Seldom does The Journat blunder in its editorials, but fel- 
low officers and men, all veterans of New Georgia’s darkest 
days, agree your remarks about insignia in battle (October, 
1943) do not fit the picture out there— especially your final 
paragraph. We do not agree that leadership is enhanced by 
insignia of rank. It arises in all situations from confidence and 
respect. Insignia provide neat targets at the pointblank ranges 
in the jungles. Nor is it felt that leadership suffered when men 
called officers by nicknames during combat—a custom easily 
dropped upon return to noncombat bivouacs. Bathing and 
shaving are normally SOP in any unit, but not when you are 
in a perimeter defense in continuous contact for days on end. 
You don’t even change your clothes, especially because your 
clean ones were bombed to bits on the beachhead six days ago. 
A beard is excellent camouflage. White American faces loom 
like lights in a jungle setting. The Jap is less conspicuous. 
Military sanitation is standard, and just watch the outfit scrub 
and clean the moment they quit the hot zone. But there are 
times when other considerations weigh heavily and certain 
customs must be suspended. 

Mayor. 
———th Inf., APO 43, c/o PM SF. 


aking the battle findings from all sectors into considera 
tion, the right thing appears to be for officers to wear thei 
insignia at all times, but to camouflage them or wear them 
inconspicuously when near the enemy. There is an hones 


difference of opinion about this, but the decision of hig 
authority, made on the basis of reports from all * long is 
that insignia are to be worn. 

Insignia do not enhance leadership but they are a most 
practical help in making authority apparent. 

The use of leaders’ nicknames in periods of combat is 
another thing there is reason to questien. Again, taking the 
Army’s combat units as a whole, it does seem to let down 
the discipline to an undesirable degree. Here, the quality 
of the leader makes a difference. A captain may be called 
“Jack” by his company, not just in battle but at all times 
and still hold the full respect, confidence, and obedience of 
his men. But this won't work for any but the most able 
leaders. The Army has to use methods of leadership that 
will work even for uncertain leaders. 

It is practically normal for troops to get filthy in battle 
and The Journat intended in its editorial simply to say that 
good troops get clean and stay clean whenever it is possible 
to do so—for reasons of sanitation as well as discipline 

The Journat wants direct criticisms like the Majors 
When it replies to them, the editors try to base their replies 
on the best available battle dope. They are not trying to pu! 
over their own ideas. The editorial the writer finds some o! 
jection to was so based. But The Journat is a place, to 
where open differences of opinion that do not help the 
enemy can be discussed. 
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Citizenship 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JournNAL 
We here in the Spam Circuit CETO to you) appreciat 


you folks at home are doing for us. There is one thing, re u 
that I'd like to see The Journat start preaching now Th 
duties of citizenship. We fellows in the Army are darn anxious 
to get home to wives and sweethearts, especially those 
serving overseas, but if we go home, without a fresh and deey 
sense of our individual responsibilities as citizens, of the neces 
sity for each of us to take an active part in our own - 
government, then all our sacrifices—the expenditure of | 
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blood and sweat and guts won't be worth a damn either to us, 
; se at home for whom we now fight. 

During the past few years I have often been thankful for 

I'd read in The Journat, and so had the right 

1 expect to thank God many times for knowledge 


| from its pages. While kraut itself may be soft, it’s in 


he , tough can. As our friends the Tommies say, we'll 
loody, good can opener to get to it! . 
Sincerely, 
CaPTAIN. 


\PO c/o PM NYC. 
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Ammunition and Pioneer Platoon 


i 


lo the Editors of The InFantry Journac 


| wonder if you could print an article on the battalion am 
7 n and pioneer platoon. 
| am platoon leader for A&P platoon of Ist Battalion Head- 
rs Company, ———st Infantry and desire information of 
me of these platoons in combat if it is available. 
2p LreuTENANT. 


t Inf., APO———. 


We're trying to get such articles on every type of Infantry 

it. We'll print one or more on the A&P platoon just as 
soon as they come in. The following letters have some good 
points in them 


i 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL 


Upon reading your letter over, I find that by writing a short 
nformative letter that can be used by you—to help others—I 
an pay for my next four years’ subscription to your worthy 
ygazine. 

Much has been taught and written about the rifle platoon 
eader, the weapons platoon leader, the supply officer, the 
engineering officer—but I haven't seen anything about the vari- 
us duties that an A&P (ammunition and pioneer) platoon 
leader may be called upon to do. 

It seems quite simple to say that you do simple engineering 
tasks and keep your battalion supplied with ammunition but— 
Do they tell you where to get the personnel to handle mules 
when you are given two dozen mules to wet-nurse? 

Do they tell. you where to get an interpreter when you are 
handed native (foreign) mule skinners? 

Do they tell you how to carry your A&P equipment—picks, 
shovels, axes, fope, mine sweepers—when you are forced to 
keep up with line troops on cross country marches? 

Do they tell you how to get supplies— food, ammunition, 
medical supplies—up to troops ‘who do not even know their co- 
tdinates non-existent trails, and take wounded back when 


everyone says “No can do?” 


Do they tell you how to have men with each forward com- 
pany in case of terrain obstacles or mines and booby traps; men 
vith the forward battalion group—for the same reason, men in 
the rear to rush up ammunition and other supplies; men with 
the battalion transportation to see that it can always move 
torward? And you have all of twenty-eight men to do this with 
ind still keep control of all your men? 

They tell you about your buddies—the combat engineers—the 
supply section, etc. but, up on the front the only ones that 
re always “front and center” seem to be the “A&P.” 


Sure they teach us how to build simple bridges, corduroy 
roads—how to take mines out of a road. But they forget about 
materials such as trees, brush, in a treeless country; prepared 

charges (not metal encased) in deep gullies unsuited for mine 
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sweepers; and all the other duties that we are called upon 
seven days and seven night a week to do. 

Can't something be done to let the A&P train ahead for these 
unusual tasks instead of waiting for “zero hour” and then 
wondering why the platoon leader or NCO in charge doesn’t 
have an “SOP” for this previously untrained task. 

S-3s when making training schedules seem to forget about 
these numerous and odd tasks and consider mine sweeping, 
mine probing, and road building sufficient training. But take 
it from me they are not! 

Ist LrguTENANT 


~APO, c/o PM NYC. 


We considered the above letter worth fifteen bucks of 
JourNaL money. 

The minimum is ten dollars for any letter from a war 
theater which is helpful to other men in combat or in 
training. 

That doesn’t mean The Loumeeat can afford to pay for all 
letters it receives or uses. Good meaty letters on any subject 


are paid for at lower rates. Those who write in brief com 
ment and criticism must usually be content with simply 
seeing their letters in print. 

But ten dollars is the minimum for useful stuff from com 
bat areas. 
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To the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 


Another thing I want to growl about is the rank of certain 
platoon leaders in this Army that has made a staff sergeant’s 
job out of a corporal’s. Somebody had forgotten completely 
the second lieutenants commanding antitank platoons and am 
munition and pioneer platoons in battalion headquarters com 
panies. Because of the importance of their jobs, you pick your 
outstanding lieutenants for them. And then they are stuck. 
Their equals and often their inferiors in ability fall into higher 
position vacancies and become first lieutenants; but these young 
men just stay where they are and watch the promotion world 
go by. And yet their missions and their training are semi-inde- 
pendent. The AT young man must be pre pared to stand by 
his guns at all costs and until the last one is run over, in order 
to keep the tanks ont of the infantry—and he must do it all 
alone. The A&P lieutenant must hustle the ammunition, lay 
and remove mines and supervise others doing so, and do 24 
hours a day pioneer work to boot. He fools with demolitions 
more than anyone else. And he, too, has a minimum of super 
vision in the field and in action. 

So, what do we do? We either pass these men up or re-assign 
them in order to promote them—and put persons of lesser caliber 
in their places. It promotes inefhiciency to be “fair” to these 
young men by re-assigning them; and it doesn’t help their 
morale very much when others pass over their heads. 

LIEUTENANT 


It seems to us as if there ought to be some fairly simple 
way of stretching the Tables of Organization to avoid in 
justice in such situations until such time as it may be decided 
that these jobs are worth silver bars. When T /Os are estab 
lished, it is never intended that anyone be penalized for do 
ing a good job. 


Paratroops 
To the Editors of ‘The InFantry Journal 


of The 


and the article written by Flight Officer Dwyer on 


59 


I have just finished reading the October 
JourNaL, 


issue 























what we can do with gliders. He seemed to think that the 
gliders are more practical than paratroops. 

If gliders are so much more practical than paratroopers, why 
aren't they used more often? The paratroopers jump though! 
As far as ground winds are concerned, I’ve jumped in some 
very strong winds, and in combat, too. 

No, I don’t think the ground wind has much to do with the 
efficiency of paratroops. We always do our job whether the 
ground wind is high or low, whether the jump field is small, 
large, rough or smooth. We've been in on most invasions before 
the gliders ever come in. 

What can we do with gliders? That isn’t the question. The 
question is why don’t we do it. Incidentally, we're on the front 
now. 

PLATOON SERGEANT, Parachute Infantry. 


———th Prcht Inf., APO———, c/o PM NYC. 
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Paratroops 


To the Editors of The INFAnrry JouRNAL 


Reading the article—“Hobnail Express’—printed in your 
March 1944, edition, I was surprised by your opinion of the 
Paratroops. If you think we're all glamor, tell that to the Para- 
chute Infantry who landed in Sicily. Tell it to the boys who 
landed in Africa and Italy, and tell it to any trooper still in 
the States. Ask him if he rides all day. Ask him who cleans his 
rifle, eats C and K rations, crawls in mud and eats dirt for 
dessert. 

I know nothing of the Air Corps or of the armored divisions. 
But I do know of Paratroops and take it from me, they’re not 
glamorized. They’re no supermen, just Americans. Americans 
who have volunteered for paratroop duty because Uncle Sam 
needs them. It sort of hurts to read an article such as the one 
“Hobnail Express.” Remember, a bullet knows no difference 
between Infantry or any other branch of the Army. 

It must have given the Marines a chuckle to see what the 
Army thinks of its buddies— 

Yours, 


PrivaTE. 
st Eng Bn. Camp Mackall, NC. 


It’s The Journat’s belief that there are no tougher, better- 
trained, harder-fighting soldiers in the Infantry than the 
men in the Paratroop units. 
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Transport For Parachute Troops 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 


I regret that I have not renewed my subscription before. I 
have not been receiving all my copies but I believe I would 
have gotten more of them if I had told you my status and had 
received the overseas edition. 

I am a member of a parachute regiment that has seen more 
action than any unit of its kind in the Army. We are proud 
of our record—there are no black marks against it. Everyone 
however insists that there has been one “hitch.” If units like 
ours are often to be used in missions that are not airborne, we 
should be equipped to carry out those missions. As an example, 
a big problem is transportation. We have had to borrow from 
everyone and his brother. 

LreuUTENANT. 


——th Prcht. Inf., APO —— NYC 


This correspondent is right but in the rapidly changing 
situations of this big war not every need for equipment can 


be foreseen—and when an outfit does find itself in the Posi: 
tion of borrowing right and left, the situation is norma! unti) 
the outfit can be provided with all the equipment it need 


S. 
and often it takes some time to do this. 


, .<ee 
Orientation 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


My cue for this letter is Colonel Marshall’s article on esprit 
and letters to The Journat on this article. From the letter of 
“T /4 Air Forces”: “If they (the soldiers) ever do fight ‘for the 
glory of the regiment’ it is because the regiment is fighting for 
the glory of their country—and of the human race.” 

The suggested outlines for orientation discussions sent from 
Washington are excellent. The five orientation films now avail 
able are among the very best I have ever seen. A program of 
seven films is, however, only an approach to orientation, as it is 
undoubtedly meant to be. 

A lot of the orientation talks 1 have heard—and they were 
“talks” not discussions—could have been given as well in Japan 
or Germany. The sequence of military events, geographical and 
economic facts, and comparative military strength—nothing 
controversial, no ideas; the speaker evinced a desire to avoid 
“unpleasant” things. 

No controversy! Nothing political! Bunk! 

This is not a war between two “strictly military” combatants 
conceived in “strictly military” terms of tanks, planes, men, 
battles, etc. We are not fighting merely because we were at 
tacked or merely for existence. Nor is this a “race” war, as the 
Japanese propagandize in Asia. Yet orientation lectures, current 
events discussions, often leave definite impressions of the re 
verse merely by sticking to “simple facts!” 

We are fighting not only to live, but primarily—to live as 
free men—in defense of our democratic institutions—in de 
fense of free nations throughout the world, whose enslavement 
is a threat to our own freedom. 

Nothing is more controversial than the fundamental ideas 
which have given rise to the military struggle between the 
United Nations and the Axis. To instruct in orientation in the 
Army of the United States is to fight for democratic ideas. It is 
to challenge the thought that our participation in this war is 
accidental. It is to solidify the alliance of our fighting partners 

LreuTENaAnr, Infantry 


Camp Roberts. 


We would say that the Orientation materials had inspired 
this writer to intense discussion and that is one of their 
purposes. But there is a considerable distance to go before 
commanders everywhere fully grasp the value of putting 
their best men on the job of keeping the troops informed- 
men who will bring out discussion of the main issues an¢ 
who won't dodge any question asked of them. 
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“Finding Out Who Knows His Stuff” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourRNAL 


A recent letter from my nineteen-year old son who is com 
pleting his first year of service as a private contained the fol 
lowing two paragraphs, showing that the enlisted man agrees 
with the staff in the necessity for officers knowing their jobs 
and the need for passing on all available information to @l 
ranks: . 

“During the maneuvers we are finding out who knows his 
stuff. The first sergeant definitely knows his, can read a map 
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- there. Some of our lieutenants make their bars a pair of 


nd ge 
‘Aladd n's Lamps. The men resent this. But then there are some 
who really know, and strangely enough they are the ones who 
h r own wood and find time to wash their personal mess 
The enlisted men look up to them and respect them. 


t 


KITS 


One great fault I find with the maneuvers. We are not given 
-nough information to enable us to do a good job.” 
Sincerely, 
Lieut. Coronet, QMC, 
(formerly Infantry). 
4PO , c/o PM, New Orieans. 
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“Action at Salerno” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


\May I take this time to send my appreciation to Lieutenant 
Colonel! Norman Hussa, USMC, for his excellent story of 
“Action at Salerno.” It is a superb portrayal of action as it 
really happened. 

|, unfortunately at the time, was a passenger aboard the same 
ship. I was a jeep driver for the Public Relations Office. I re- 
member remarking at the time, that there should have been a 
War Correspondent with us on board. The ones that I was to 
meet were on another ship. 

In regard to the officers and members of the crew, fear was 
a stranger ignored. To those of us who were waiting, it was 
present. 

Sincerely, 


PRIVATE. 
4sPO———, c/o PM NYC. 


a 
jungle Practice In the U.S. 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL 


Please tell your readers, who may and expect to engage in 
jungle warfare, to learn and know jungle fruit, vegetables, and 
tropical fish. 

Here is a suggestion for your readers in the States. When 
you have time off, visit a zoo and listen to the calls, cries, and 
noise of birds and animals and monkeys. It will help if you ever 
go to the tropics. Or, read up on jungle life in an encyclopedia. 
Can't you run a series of natural color pictures of tropical ani- 
mals, plants, etc.? 

Sincerely, 

CORPORAL. 

4PO———, c/o PM, San Francisco. 
The color pictures are a little beyond The Journat’s 
budget. However, we do have some excellent books on the 
Pacific area coming along within the next few months. The 
first of them, The Pacific World, edited by Fairfield Osborn, 
has a chapter on the animals of the Pacific. The book has 


color in it, too. 
e- aeve 
“Show Us As We Are” 
To the Editors of The InFantRY JouRNAL 


While reading your November issue (which I received a few 
days ago) I noticed the letter from Lieutenant WGD—(name 
ieft out for obvious reasons) on gas masks. He wondered about 
the advisability of printing pictures of troops in combat areas 
who do not wear their masks. 

| wondered just what type of pictures he wishes you to pub- 
lish! Having been in the last of the African campaign and in 
the Italian campaign since September (have a Purple Heart 
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among my souvenirs), | am still waiting to see my first combat 
outfit that wear their gas masks on the front lines. 

Sure—they (the masks) are close by where we can get them 
if we need them—but they aren't carried on the soldier and 
therefore any picture showing combat troops—if it is a true 
picture of this area, can’t show troops wearing them. 

As long as we are to have pictures of the front, let's continue 
to show us as we are—not as somebody three thousand miles 
away would like to see us. 

Reading “Soldier, Look at the Ground” by Colonel R. 
Ernest Dupuy in the same issue, brought to mind a recent oc- 
currence. 

In one outfit, because of faulty reconnaissance, men had to 
do triple work—men had to carry heavy planks and ladders 
mile after mile, for only one reason—because of faulty recon- 
naissance reports that were never accurately checked. 

It was decided that it would be easier for a platoon to carry 
these heavy planks and ladders “just in case,” than it was to 
verify the necessity for using them. 

No—a major battle wasn’t lost because of this, but the combat 
efficiency of a platoon was ruined, and as this went on for five 
days, it was quite some time before the combat efhciency was 
fully restored. 

Too often—far too often, leaders don’t understand the dif- 
ference between combat efficiency and maximum use of a pla- 
toon. It is possible for a unit to do a lot more work than it 
actually does during combat. But doing this extra work—just 
to keep a platoon occupied—and getting the full combat value 
out of a platoon are two entirely different things. Tired, men 
tally exhausted troops are not the best troops in the world to 
do front-line duty. 

But to get back to Colonel Dupuy’s article—it is one of the 
best that I’ve read on the importance of “Mother Earth” who 
during wartime is not only our best friend, but if not correctly 
judged, our worst enemy. 

Imagine my surprise when I saw “Myth of the Iron Man” 
by Captain Y in the December issue of Coronet. 

Seems as if more people read The Inrantry Journat than 
is apparent. 

Hoping for an early victory and trying to do my best, I re- 
main 

Sincerely yours, 


]. F., Ist Lieut. 
d Inf., APO———, c/o PM NYC. 
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“Military Small Arms” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Received the book Military Small Arms. I have a hard time 
keeping it long enough to read and study it myself. In fact, we 
had a four-hour WCP Class just milling over the various types 
of weapons. 


CorPorAL. 


Camp Williston. 


Infantry Cannon 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournNAL 

In regard to your “From the Readers” column in the Janu 
ary 1944 issue entitled “November Cover,” we disagree with 
Private John Martinec, ASTP, and also The Inranrry Jour 


NAL. Several points were mentioned concerning the standard 
Infantry cannon weapon. 


According to War Department Technical Manual 9-326, the 
61 





























howitzer in question is the 105mm. Howitzer M3, with 105mm. 
Howitzer carriage M3 and M3A1. No mention is made of a 
75mm. carriage in this manual. 

We have spent fourteen months in Infantry cannon, and it 
has been our experience that the terrain and situation dictate 
the weapon to be used. We have been armed with several dif- 
ferent weapons, and even the present equipment is very flexible. 
We realize, however, that it is probably classed as the standard 
weapon. 

It warmed our hearts to know that some people in this world 
have a little interest in the Infantry cannon. Also, c 
all over the world appreciate your November cover. 


Respectfully, 


cannoneers 


LIEUTENANT. 


st Inf, APO c/o PM SF. 
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“How To Shoot” and “S, and P.” 
To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 


Your books How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle and Scouting 
and Patrolling set new standards and I am proud that The 
JourNnaL got them out. 

Sincerely, 
Bricaprer GENERAL. 


P.S. You may get some arguments from the speeches. I don’t 
want any publicity but I’m damn mad at information being 
kept from soldiers and smart men being trained like illiterates. 
3,530 manuals were bought the day after this talk. 
The books came this morning and have been distributed. 
You will get many more orders I believe. 
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“Lee’s Lieutenants” 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


* * * 


I find the paperbound Infantry Journal-Penguin books very 
convenient. Frequent moves make it diffieult to carry 
much weight around. I would like to suggest that more of the 
better books be put out in the paper edition. R. F. Lee and 
Lee's Lieutenants should be included. 

Caprain, Engineers. 


We can hardly think of any better reading matter for a 
soldier. Paperbound books are full length. However, Dr. 
Freeman's excellent books are a little too long to fit into the 
Fighting Forces series. Other good books are coming. 


ae, 
“I'm of the Infantry” 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL 


I too heartily agree with the writer of that article pertaining 
to the type soldier the Nips are. I too heard weird stories com- 
ing back to the good old United States of America aboard a 
hospital ‘ship from the South Pacific. I really made no com- 
ments. I thought silently to myself just where in the hell I had 
been. Later here at the hospital I personally found out, and also 
home on furlough the civilians knew more and told me more 
about the place I had been than I knew about it. Rather amus- 
ing. I get a huge smile about the whole thing, although it 
really hurts to hear this branch of the service belittled, and that 


branch on the pan. None of these stories or Prejudices js 
made of the men who had the pleasure of fighting, living, jg}, 
ing with many fine comrades in all branches paying the supreme 
sacrifice. It’s like those two officers quote: “It’s alway ‘(m 
eight-ball that heard it from somebody who knew somebody 
that heard somebody that actually saw it personally. 

I am of the Infantry. That's for sure. I live it, believe jp » 
and will do everything humanly possible to get back t utfe 
again. I read in the various papers and magazines, 
quotes it so it seems possible, that combat Infantrym: 
titled to wear a badge similar to the Air Corps wing 
course a wreath around a rifle. I would like to obtain o, 
it possible. I am proud of the Infantry and of my plat 
pany, regiment and division. Great outfits, all of them 
bad that ‘the general public as a whole doesn’t feel th« 
about the Infantry. I suppose it just isn’t glamorous en 
them 

Yours sincerely, 
Privy ATE 


- General Hospital. 


The Journal Overseas 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 


The lack of Journals in our theater is surprising. ( 
issues are nonexistent. I have searched high and low and found 
none—that includes SSOs, PXs, and service libraries. Yer | 
find plenty of Times, Newsweeks, etc. It is hard to und: 
since The Journat is put out in an overseas edition 

Officers with subscriptions say they receive a copy now 
then—mostly then. What the answer is, I don’t know, 
they are filched out of the mail. 

Regardless of the whys and wherefores—The Inrantm 
Journat is vitally important to all Infantry officers or to 
Infantrymen. It seems to me an adequate quantity could 
shipped to the PXs for sale. God knows you wouldn’t have any 
trouble getting rid of them. Certainly there can be no que: 
tion of priority. 


unless 


Yours sincerely, 
Lreut. Cor 


APO— ‘co PM NYC. 


There are more Journats on the way. 


e.:- ente 
Service With the Aussies 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


My last show was a great experience. I enjoyed serving wit! 
the Aussies and came away with a deep admiration of the 
AIF’s (not Militia’s) fighting ability. Incidentally, an Austr 
ian Division, just back from E] Alamein before the Finch 
show, likes to say they rate the Jap beneath either the Germ 
or the Italian, However, this was their first show against the 
Nip and I am inclined to think they are doing a little whistling 
in a graveyard. Another Australian Division who ~ seen 
action against the German, the Italian, and Jap in sever 
shows, strikes a close balance between the sing and 
Jap. The German is the more polished soldier, of cours 
the Nip is more evil, dangerous? 

Sincerely, 
CapTAIN 


APO——., c/o PM SF. 
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A Leave in Time Saves 


AWOL 
solid man takes off and 
es his officers wondering what's wrong. The old man 
ites a hurried letter to the family telling them that ab 

ithout leave is a serious offense in time of war and 
But the 
ason for this once good, reliable, honest and solid citizen's 
And while I 
wouldn't want to tell him how to run his outfit, I think 
| know the reason. 

[t's almost always a lack of a policy on leaves and fur 
loughs. Or if there is a policy maybe it isn’t being carried 
out fair and square. That is worse than no policy at all. 
jut if there is a policy and if it is being followed, a man 
can count on being eligible tor a break at a certain time and 
he'll stick it out till his time comes if he’s any kind of a man 
it all. But to keep that policy in line the company com 
mander has got to handle it. He can’t leave it to his first 
rgeant or to the platoon sergeants. He has got to know 

ty man in his outfit and he must see to it personally that 
ery man gets an even break with the bright boys who 

n talk fester in the orderly room. 

Military reasons may crop up at the last minute to make 
‘seem necessary to put off a man’s furlough but the really 
se officer will think it over and remember what safety 
valves are for. 


lay drunks arent the only men that go 
Sometimes the good, the reliable, 


them to persuade their man to return at once. 


dereliction seems to pass the old man by. 


Company COMMANDER. 


Dry ‘em Out 


It's a forward area. There’s mud, rain, slit trenches 
Prva inches deep with water, and sniffles everywhere 
If this weather keeps up there won't be a dry set of fatigues 
n the outfit. Every piece of clothing and equipment from 
blanket ts to jockstraps is soaking wet. It’s a mean way to 
ive 

Right at the front you got to take it that way. But a 
‘orward area is almost a pretty good place to be—except in 
the rainy season. That's the way it was down here until 
somebody made a mistake and sent a Seabee outfit a mess 
of circulating heaters. Silly thing for a tropical island. 

Well, I'm damned if I think they are silly now. Hang a 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double- spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


mess of wet clothes on lines in a pyramidal tent. Add one 
Lace tent tightly. It won't be long 
you have dry clothes. Our experience makes me 
think m 1aybe the QM should issue heaters. One per outfit, 
but the more the merrier. 
what have you. But get sa 
We don’t mind working in the rain but it’s swell to have 
a chance to put on dry clothes once in a while, now that 


C irculating he ater. 


be fc re 


Call the ‘m sector prope rty, or 


we got those heaters 
LIEUTENANT TROPICAL ISLANDER 
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Band (Armd) 


Here is a brief note on what a 
during the Tunisian campaign. 
Shortly after landing in Africa in December 1942 we 
stored our instruments and joined te regimental service 
company and took over duties as truck drivers and helpers 
We then moved up to the scene of action. Our job turned 


n armored outfit’s band did 


out to be that of hauling ammunition and gasoline for the 
tanks, and rations and clothing for the men. We 
odd jobs such as guard duty and manning machine guns 
for antiaircraft protection in the bivouac area 

In the intial phase we lost four men, three of them key 
men in the band-and-dance group, so you can see what a 


also got 


fix we were in when the campaign was finished. We were 
happy to learn later that the men turned up as prisoners in 
Germany and in good health 

We continued with the service company until the end 
of the c: ampaign. The band was cited by the company com 
mander for the way in which it had performed its duties 

After the shooting came a period of concerts and dances 
We built the band back to full strength, at that time 
twenty-eight men, and were busy every day except Mon 
day, which was the rest day for the band 
needed that day of rest. Our day 
morning rehearsal, a guard mount in the early afternoon, 
retreat, and finally two dances in the evening. Sandwiched 
as evening 


believe me we 
usually consisted 


in between were occasional ceremonies such 
parades and decoration ceremonies. 

But every rough lane has a turning, and finally we 
reached the turn in our long long lane. Early in December 
1943 we were told to organize the divisional band, using 


the two regimental bands as a nucleus and now we are in 
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what might be said to be our seventh heaven. We have a 
fine concert band and three fine dance groups of twelve 
pieces each. Each dance group has its own show, the per- 
formers being the musicians themselves and you would be 
surprised at the amount of entertainment they put out. 
Most days we have two shows somewhere in the division 
area, and on an average of once a week and sometimes 
twice a week a band concert in one of the regimental areas 
in the division. We also go outside of the division to play 
at hospitals and leave areas. 

For the first time in twenty-six years of service I can feel 
that I am doing a bandleader’s job and I am thankful that I 
have a band that I can be proud of no matter where we 
play. 


Warrant Officer BANDLEADER. 
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Real Man Rule 


Reference: TC No. 2, WD, 7 January 1944. My read- 
ing of this document stopped with paragraph 7c, on “The 
Mil Relation.” Harking back to the difficulties encountered 
with college juniors in machine gun mathematics as ex- 
plained in the training literature of 1925, the current 
explanation is much simpler. However, the matter can be 
simplified even more by the use of some “worm” elimina- 
tion. 

To simplify the simplification, let us first read paragraph 
7c as it stands and then consider a possible substitute 
paragraph. 

“7. The Mil Relation. . 

“c. In figure 2, M stands for the number of mils in the 
angle, W for the width Cin yards), and R for the range 
(in thousands of yards) the formula is written W/RM. 
Remember the word WORM (W OVER RM). With 
this formula, one element can be found any time the values 
of the other two are known. Strike out the element to be 
found and substitute the known values for the other two 
elements. The width and the range must be in the same 
linear units before substituting in the formula. If W is in 
yards R must be in thousands of yards, or if W is in feet, 
R must be in thousands of feet.” 


1 yd. width (Women) 


1 mil (Man) 








1000 yds. Range (Real) 


The mil. (Not drawn to scale) 


Now here is a Doughboy presentation of the same thing: 

The Mil Relation. c. In figure 2 [see sketch], M stands 
for the number of mils in the angle (remember the word 
Man), W stands for the width and may be associated with 
the phrase “1000 Women,” and R stands for the range 
which should be remembered as the word “Real.” Now the 
formula for solving problems is: 1 RM equals 1000 W, 
known as the Real Man Rule, or “1 Real Man equals 1000 


Women” wherein the digit or element is immateria! 
is the range which we so often desire, Man is the 
of mils in the small angle, 1000 indicates the ba: 
stant factor of distance; and Women broadly mean 
(in yards; same as in distance or range). Substit, 
any two known values of elements in the Real Ma: 
will solve all problems involving the Mil Relatio: 
tion: if W is in yards, R must be in yards or if W is 
R must be in feet. 

We as Americans like short cuts and rules of thum! 
generally dislike mathematics; so this rule has a 
appeal. Years ago, the writer found this to be so. 


C. H., Coronet, Infantry 


7 t 
Veteran Weapons 


A U. S. machine gun received at an Ordnance installa 
tion for repairs had a tag attached to it bearing these words 


This gun has killed twelve Japs. It is hoped that who 
ever gets it next will treat it accordingly. 


Gunner 


Many officers and enlisted men returned from combat 
areas are asked to give talks to men preparing for combat 
on the lessons they learned in combat. Why not bring a 
number of weapons that have done well against our enemies 
back to this country and issue them to replacement training 
centers? The interest on the part of trainees in a mortar 
that knocked out a Jap machine gun nest would be reflected 
in higher standards of maintenance and proficiency. One 
can imagine the competition which could be developed to 
determine the units which would be honored as custodians 
of the weapons with a history. These weapons would con- 
vey in an inimitable fashion many combat lessons merely 
by their mute presence. 

There are similar reasons for having enemy weapons at 
RTCs so that the soldier may actually see and hand 
them. 

Cotone1, Infantry 
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Award for Combat Leadership 


We have medals for heroism, and campaign badges. This 
is as it should be. But inasmuch as all of our teaching and 
battle experience accentuates the need and supreme value 
of combat leadership, why not have an award for excep | 
tional and consistent combat leadership? 

Every leader from acting corporal on up would be eligible 
for the badge whether his exercise of command was “T’/0’ 
or the accidental meeting of a battlefield emergency. 

Because sword or saber has been the symbol of the mili: 
tary profession, and particularly of leadership, since time 
immemorial, I believe an ornamental presentation saber as 
an award for leadership of a platoon or higher unit in com 
bat would be as appropriate. The scabbard should be de 
signed with the insignia of rank of the leader in it For 
noncoms I suggest awarding gold chevrons, to be worn on 
the lower right sleeve of the blouse and overcoat. The 
saber would only be worn at ceremonies after the war. 


LirzuTENANT COLONEL. 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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\NT COLONEL SAMUEL BAGLIEN was executive of 
the 164th Infantry during the time it was fighting on 
Guadalcanal with the Marines. A North Dakota Na- 
Guardsman, Colonel Baglien served as a private 
Army during the last war and as a private and 


sergeant in the North Dakota National Guard after 


LJEUT 


the war. He has been a National Guard officer since 


192 


[1EUTENANT DONALD E. BOVEE served in North Africa as 
, reconnaissance officer and assistant S-2 in a regiment 
of the Ist Division. He went into the Army as a Thoma- 
son Act officer in 1940 and was immediately assigned to 
the Ist Division. He is now with a division in training 
in the States. 

ik 


\lajorn JAMES B. CARVEY, Infantry, served with the Ist Di- 
vision in North Africa. A West Pointer, he was com- 
missioned in the Infantry on graduation in 1939. 


ik? 


CoLONEL W. S. CONROW is director of the Maintenance 
Division, Army Service Forces. 


Meee® 


Dr. JOHN DOLLARD is a psychologist at Yale University. 


ore, 


i*} 


\MajoR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER, British Army retired, is 
now writing an occasional military review for Newsweek 
magazine. 

ik 

TECHNICAL SERGEANT MILTON LEHMAN is no stranger to 
regular JounNaL readers. Sergeant Lehman trained with 
the 29th Division and then went overseas as a reporter 
for The Stars and Stripes (North African edition). He 
has contributed some of the most thorough battlefront 
reporting of this war to his paper and to The Journat. 





Picture Credits 


\cme—9, 14, 18, top left 22, lower right 23; 
Army Air Forces—24; European—30, 32; Inter- 
national—16, 17, top 21, bottom 22, top 23; 
Press Association—13, 20, lower 21, top right 
22, lower left 23; Signal Corps—26, 28, 34, 35, 
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Military Classics 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 
Armored Warfare $1.00 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 


General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 
Roots of Strategy $3.00 


Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 


who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting — all sides of it. 


On War By General Carl von Clausewitz st 45 
The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 
Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 


By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book. Brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


$1.00 


$2.00 


Napoleon and Modern War 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles 
to the Napoleonic wars. 





The Infantry Journal 


T he Infantry «Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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Armored Discussions cavalry should be fused with the Royal Tank Corps in a 
ro, PER A: A single corps of armored troops.” This largely forgotte 
TANK WARFARE. By J. R. Lester. London: George mo . P So hacittiee eh argely to org — 
; Sas ml statement was made by Captain Hart in 192 ‘cause he 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1944. New York: W. W. Norton | ee Sasi. — . he 
felt that armored divisions would be of far more usefulness 


& Company, 1944. 126 Pages; Illustrated; $2.25. 

In this somewhat dated discussion—it appears to have 
been written before the invasion of North Africa—the 
author makes many digressions from his main topic and 


these are consider: ibly more pe netrating at times than his ~ 


In the main his book consists of a 
brief history of the tank and several chapters estimating the 
European situation at the time he wrote. 

One thing he brings out with special emphasis is the 
time-lag in producing new tank models. “The crew mem 
ber,” he writes, “who goes into action and discovers a fault 
would like to drop a postal card to the manufacturers and 
have a new model provided for the next week. The manu- 
facturer, on the other hand, would like to follow his peace- 
time methods and standardize production for a year, then 
produce his new model for the annual tank show at some 
Martian Olympics. If the crew member had his way we 
should have a very small number of highly efficient tanks 
and a vast number of derelicts. If the manufacturer had 
his way we should have a larger number of tanks, but 
these tanks might be ineffective against the enemy's im- 
proved defenses.” He goes on to say that the reconciliation 
of these two points of view is always the main problem of 
the staff charged with such matters. 

In mentioning the period between the wars the author 
surprisingly feels that the neglect of the military was justi- 
fied in the attempt to establish a permanent peace. But 
even those who feel as he does, he insists, must remember 
in thinking of armies in this war, and especially of the Brit- 
ish and American Armies, that they were badly neglected, 
w hether justifiably or not. The price of seeking peace, he 
says, “was an enfeebled and tiny army, kept w oefully short 
of money and equipment. Unless you are prepared to 
study the record of our peacetime army against this back- 
ground, you are going to obtain a grotesquely distorted 
view.” That is certainly an attitude which more American 
citizens might think over in considering the armed services 
of the future. 

Mr. Lester quotes Captain Liddell Hart's proposal “that 
a number of mobile armored divisions should be created, 
not merely a single one as then contemplated, and that the 
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disc ussion on tanks. 


in France against the possible German invasion than th 
comparative handful of infantry which would be “only 
drop in the bucket of innumerable infantry divisions” (of 
France). Captain Hart thought that such armored divi 
sions would be especially valuable “for rapid and powerful 
riposte in emergency, if any break should be made in the 
French frontier defenses.” It is good to see this statement 
of Captain Hart's again repeated. Most people have for 
gotten his continued emphasis on this point and remember 
only a few unfairly selected remarks of his concerning the 
need for defensive warfare, and how that type of w: veh ire 
could be made strong. (It is still strong; in France it was 
weak. ) 

Here is some more good advice Mr. Lester gives about 
how we should think of the German soldier: “It may be 
true that when his officer is killed he is like a sheep, that 
he is all right when he is winning but collapses when he 
starts to look like losing, that he is afraid of cold steel, that 
he is good when en masse but no good when working alone 
All these popular opinions may be true. I do not know 
But it would be well to ignore them and to be pleasantl; 
surprised if and when they turn out to be true.” 

Mr. Lester did not put that last sentence in italics; they 
are mine. It seems to me the most sensible brief estimat: 
of a correct view of the German enemy that I have seen 

Here are a few remarks about the troubles a modem 
army has of putting round pegs in round holes. Mr. Lester 
says it is a problem that has existed “ever since the day that 
a conscript army was first formed anywhere,” but is “never 
theless a question which crops up daily, i is a standing joke 
with everyone, is the cause of acute mental distress to m 
individuals, and, which is most important, one that as 
the efficiency of the army.” He summarizes the whol 
problem as follows: “If your army is going to allow every 
man to continue his peacetime trade or profession, then I 
will ask you (a) where are your artillerymen to come from? 
(b) what are you going to do with all the salesmen that 
come into the Army? It must be self-evident that everyone 
cannot pursue his peacetime vocation. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that in peacetime a man does not only do 
his trade. The motor mechanic occasionally digs his gat rden 
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n coal for his wife, so that if he occasionally does 
fatigue’ it does not mean that his ability is being squan 
here are other limitations. A fair proportion 
id not like their civilian occupations anyway. A 
r proportion had a variety ot occupations, were 
ed in each, or were positive misfits in their 
jobs. a 
here, as a final point, is some good sense. about 
p. In talking about hard-boiled noncoms Mr. 
rer says that he has heard a lot of justification of being 
ugh and taking the attitude that “I went through it and 
’ Then he goes on to say, “I don’t care tuppence 


bout whether a trooper likes being patted upon the back 

- not. but I do know that he will learn faster if he is en 

souraged, and I have noted that the more recently an 

nstructor has been through the mill himself, the more 

kely he is to withhold encouragement from a beginner.” 
a rey 


Two Correspondents Describe the Generals 


THE CURTAIN RISES. By Quentin Reynolds. New York: 
Random House, 1944. 353 Pages; $2.75. 


DAY: Wuat Precepvep It; Wuat Fottowep. By John 
Gunther. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 276 Pages; 


\4 f 


American news correspondents in the present war have pro- 
duced a harvest of personal memoirs though of uneven growth. 
[hese two books under review are written by men who have 

ready made notable contributions to American journalism. 
They are interesting and valuable primarily as reflecting the 
impressions made on two astute reporters by leading Allied 
commanders in the Mediterranean. 

Quentin Reynolds reached Sicily by way of Iran, Russia, 

d the Middle East. What he says of Russia deals primarily 
with local conditions as he saw them and with the gossip of 
Moscow correspondents, and offers very little that is new. 
When he gets to the Middle East and the Sicilian Campaign, 
however, he is able to give us a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation about the pre-invasion program, about the personalities 

\llied leaders, and about the way correspondents live in 

® hel |. His account of fighting in Sicily shows that that cam- 

gn was not all easy going and that the Germans fought with 
great tenacity and effectiveness. He was much impressed by 
the achievements of our own Seventh Army in Sicily. He 
wrote: “For three years I have been with every army but our 
wn, and it is pretty exciting to see our kids in action and 
realize that they are as good or better than any other army 
uve ever seen, and this includes the Russian Army as well 

3 Montgomery's admittedly great Eighth Army. . . . Anv 
Americ an who isn’t deliriously proud of our Army should have 
his head examined!” 

te an attempt to be impartial, he lets Alexander Clifford, 
brilliant young English correspondent, give his views on the 
Unite: | States 1st Division in Sicily. Clifford wrote: “I have 
been with the veteran Eighth Army for a long time, and natu- 
tally, | didn’t expect much from a comparatively green outfit 
like the Ist Division. Yet, in action they were absolutely cool, 
ind they acted like veterans. When tough artillery fire came 
at them, they didn’t bunch up as green troops always do. They 

fanned out beautifully. They're good fighters, and cruel fight- 
* too, and, in an odd way, they are the best-disciplined outfit 

ever saw.” 


One of the high spots of the book is the long interview which 
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New Books and Manuals 


Four new Fighting Forces books are an- 
nounced this month. Combat First Aid (25¢) 
is another in the series of books that began 
with How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle, and 
uses the same techniques to cover its field. 
The Making of Modern China (25¢) by 
Owen and Eleanor Lattimore is a clear ac- 
The Fighting 
Forces edition is limited to members of the 
Armed Services only. A Short History of the 
Army and Navy (25¢) by Fletcher Pratt is 
going to answer a long-felt need for a con- 


count of our Far Eastern ally. 


densed history of our own armed forces. Sol- 
diers in the Philippines (25¢) by Col. W. T. 
Sexton is the story of our Army in the Philip- 
pines at the turn of the century. 

Another new Infantry Journal book is a re- 
print of Henry Adams’ War of 1812 ($3.00). 
It is a volume from his classic history of the 
U.S. 

Other publishers’ books that we have 
added to our list this month include The 
Loom of Language ($3.75) by Frederick Bod- 
mer; Tarawa ($2.00) by Robert Sherrod; and 
Pacific Partner: Australia ($2.50) by George 
H. Johnston. 











that 


bef« re 


Reynolds had with General Montgomery in Sicily. At 
time the British Eighth Army was being held up 
Catania, and Montgomery was taking advantage of the delay 
by giving his Army two additional days of training. When 
Reynolds expressed surprise that an army like the Eighth 
should need additional training, Montgomery said: “The 
more you fight, the more you have to train. During these two 
days my ofhcers will go over all the mistakes we've made the 
past few weeks. The men won't make those mistakes again. 
A great army is an army that can fight anywhere, any 
Montgomery held forth at some length saying: “When 
we finished fighting in North Africa, people thought that we 
were just specialists in desert warfare. Well, we 
when we hit Sicily, we had a different terrain, 
adjust our fighting to that. A good army should be able 
to fight in the desert or in the Arctic, but to achieve that kind 
of efficiency, you've got to train, train, train constantly, 
cially when you're fighting the Germans.” 

In his new book, John Gunther enters the field of personal 
reporting for the first time. Famed for his Inside Europe, In 
side Asia, he was one of the few 
spondents attached to General Eisenhower's headquarters in 
Malta during the Sicilian invasion. 


time.” 
were. But 


and we had to 
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and so on, accredited corre 


His account gives a series 
of character sketches of the main Allied leaders in this cam 
paign as he saw them at work. 
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$2.00 


Tarawa By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 


$2.50 


Pacific Partner __ By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 


The Conquest of North Africa 
By Alexander G. Clifford 


The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. 


$3.00 


Here Is Your War By Ernie Pyle $3.00 


Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 
By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific 
By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 


Retreat With Stilwell 
By Jack Belden 
The Burma campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines $3.00 


By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 
Colonel Romulo saw it all. 


America’s Navy In World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$3.75 


The Flying Tigers $1.00 
By Russell Whelan 


The epic of General Chennault’s fighting flyers. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo $2.00 


By Captain Ted Lawson Cloth Edition 
General Jimmy Doolittle’s famous flight. 


$2.75 


Assignment to Nowhere 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian campaign. 


Burma Surgeon $3.00 
By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 


A medical missionary’s story of the Burma campaign. 
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John Gunther was deeply impressed by the persona! 
ciency, and simplicity of General Eisenhower. He wa 
at the Allied Commander's grasp of details, modesty, a: 
to get along with other men. He describes Eisenhow« 
least stuffed-shirted general he ever met.” Air vice 
Park, the air officer commanding Malta, said of Eis: 
“He is a magnificent coérdinator. . . . And, what a 
rely on!” Gunther describes Montgomery as looking 
hawk . . . like a fox. He has the most piercing and | 
blue eyes I have ever seen. He is very alert and clipp: 
versation, and his most striking verbal mannerism is the wa 
repeats himself. When he talks, he puts the second fing 
his right hand on the little finger of the left, and tick 
points with mathematical precision. . . He recay 
phrase after phrase. Montgomery has a tremendous 
healthy ego, and is sometimes difficult to get along with. This 
is not merely a matter of conceit or vanity; it is based on com 
plete self-confidence and on utter confidence in his men.” 

The stories about Montgomery are many indeed. On 
best Gunther offers concerned a delay on the Eighth Amy, 
front, a result of the troops eating too many fresh tomatoes 
This caused General Montgomery to say: “We have advanced 
from Alamein to El Agheila to Tripoli to Tunis. Nothing 
stopped us! Now we are stopped. Why? Because the men are 
eating tomatoes! Let them cease eating tomatoes!” When 
Montgomery heard that a certain fellow officer had become a 
full general, he said, “That man a full general! Bastardization 
of the rank!” 

General Sir Harold Alexander made a distinctly different 
impression on John Gunther. He was an aristocrat to his 
finger tips and this aristocracy manifested itself in terms of 
“superiority in brains, courage, taste, and style.” His apparent 
shyness is in effect a kind of serenity, a deliberateness founded 
on tact and good manners. One British officer said to Gunther 
“Alexander has the best judgment of human beings I have ever 
known.” One of the impressive things about.General Alex- 
ander was his complete selflessness. He is convinced that the 
secret of success in modern war is in the correlation of the three 
elements land, air, and water. His relation to Montgomery was 
expressed by one British officer as follows: “Alexander is the 
cannon and Montgomery is his shell.” 

The book closes with a description of Gunther's experiences 
in Turkey, Cyprus, and Egypt.—D. V. 
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Language and the World 


THE LOOM OF LANGUAGE. By Frederick Bodmer 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1944. 692 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 


Here in war a ready understanding between Allied nations 
is of the highest importance. Mr. Bodmer’s very detailed but 
reasonably popular discussion of languages comes at a time 
when it can be extremely useful. 

The author cuts away most of the old and cumbrous meth 
ods of learning languages. He shows in the first place that 
learning a language to speak it, to read it, or to write it, logi 
cally requires three different approaches. Others before him 
have pointed out in recent years how the grammarians of two 
or three hundred years ago saddled us with methods of lan 
guage study far more applicable to Greek and Latin than to 
any modern language, and how these methods have prevented 
millions—probably hundreds of millions—from learning natu 
rally and easily the language on which their daily communic# 
tion with other minds was based. Mr. Bodmer covers this same 
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: O: Mr. Bodmer’s main points is that it does not require 

al more effort to learn three or four foreign lan- 
: once than to learn one foreign language. Much of 

le book consists of showing how this may be done, 

rly if languages of the same linguistic family are 
ied together—the Latin languages, French, Spanish, Portu 
ese, and Italian; or the Germanic languages, Swedish, Dan- 
xh, Dutch and German. 

Another of Mr. Bodmer’s chief points is the usefulness of 
the history of languages in learning them. For example, the 
Lnowledge that seven or eight hundred years ago there was a 
neral change in the German language away from the parent 
language 7 English and German—a change of the letter “t” 
to “ss” helps the language learner to know that there is a large 
croup of such words in German differing only in this one 
respect “Water” and “Wasser.”) Mr. Bodmer makes many 
references to such linguistic points. 

[he discussion is not limited to well known European lan- 
suages. The author shows interestingly how the main African 
languages and Asiatic languages have developed, explaining 
their chief differences from the languages we know more about. 
\lr. Bodmer also shows the usefulness of Basic English in the 
wholesale learning of new languages. He also tells us that 
nearly one-quarter of most languages is made up of short and 
ften-repeated connectives and other useful words such as 

nd,” “but,” and “when,” and suggests that in approaching a 
sew language or languages the learning of these words first 
will give the student an immediate knowledge of nearly a 
juarter of all the words he sees in print in the new language 
or lan guages. 

In writing The Loom of Language Mr. Bodmer had the 
full cobperation of Lancelot Hogben who wrote the famous 
Mathematics for the Millions, which has been found a fasci- 
nating approach to mathematics by nearly a million buyers of 
books in Great Britain and the United States alone. Mr. Hog- 
ben insisted that his share of the new book made him its editor 
rather than its coauthor and he is so shown on the title page. 
His touch of clear exposition is apparent throughout however. 

he Loom of Language is actually the third of three planned 
ooks to cover the elements of knowledge. Science for the 

itize en and Mathematics for the Millions were the other two. 
This third volume is in every way the equal of the others and 
hould be a useful tool in the development of world under- 
standing. 
4 . 4 


The Nature of Air Warfare 


BOMBING VINDICATED. By J. M. Spaight. 
Geoffrey Bles, 1944. 150 Pages; $1.50. 


Here is a straightforward answer to the misguided cry being 
ag? by some people of Britain and the United States to 
top the bombing of German cities. J. M. Spaight, a well- 
known 1 authority on air warfare, writes with a broad historical 
perspective. He is a moderate exponent of air power because 

a clear grasp of the nature of war in the industrial age. 

“Mie Spaight first brushes aside the academic question as to 
ho started the bombing of cities, and then analyzes the first 
years of the war in terms of the misuse of air power by the 
\llied side. He shows that the Germans were always afraid of 
med ir attacks on their industrial battle-cities. They excused 
their own wanton air attacks on Warsaw, Rotterdam, Elverum, 
Krista isund, and Reknes, by claiming that these attacks were 
military, giving tactical support to the ground forces. 

The British High Command was far in advance of the 
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London ~ 





Target: Germany 





Cloth $2.00 
Paper 1.00 


A beautifully written and illustrated account of the 
Eighth Air Force operations against Germany. This 
is the complete story of an air force and all its com- 
ponents. 





Identification 


$2.00 


This, the most comprehensive of all military identifi- 
cation books, pictures and describes the uniforms and 
insignia of all armies. 





You Must Be Fit 


Cloth $1.00 
Paper .50 


The Official Physical Training Program of the 
Women's Army Corps. 





Lee’s Lieutenants 


$5.00 


Per Volume 


By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


Vol. L 
Vol. II. 


By the greatest living authority on the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 


Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 





Men at War 


$3.00 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the best military writing 
there is. 





As You Were 


$1.00 
Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 
Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 


641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal 
to members of the Armed Services only. 
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” French in seeing the potentialities of air power 
Penguin Books Gamelin steadfastly refused to allow the bombing of 
cities, or of German troops on the march in German) 
of reprisals. He put this amazing limitation on the u 
’ . Allied air strength because he srossly misunderstood t! 
Full Length, 25-cent books of modern war. This kept the RAF as well as the | 
force in cotton wool during the first stages of the wa: 


Where other men see the bomber as practically th« 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, of civilization, Mr. Spaight insists that it is the “ pre 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 


modern books is in the civilization.” Despite the fact that strategic bombing 

fensive type of operation, he declares that the bombing 
BOOK LIST essentially a defensive weapon. It has power to des: 

battle-cities of the enemy and lay waste his rear areas. 

in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. on the battlefield no longer insures an aggressor i 
from attack at home. A nation that loses ground to t! 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each of another may nevertheless strike hard at the citi 

aggressor, and aggression therefore does not pay. 

Mr. Spaight does not vindicate bombing merely on 
of re prisals or on the assumption that ‘ ‘killing Germ 
good thing.” He insists that bombing is a valid, indee: 


11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


nti “Ss » for military personnel, units, and agencies , . 
(Quantity rates are es 8 evitable feature of modern war, because war cannot 


ducted without the production of the great battle-citic 
supply the mass armies of today. Modern battles are “pre-fabri 
cated”—they are prepared in the battle-cities and w aged on the 
Bi d battlefield. He sees area warfare replacing the old co: 
in ers battlefield or linear war. Thus the Ruhr with its gigant 
tories is a military area—it cannot by any stretch of the i: 
for Field Manuals tion be conceived of as a non-combat zone. It is an in 
fortress guarded by 30,000 antiaircraft guns, om 
searchlights, and a collection of military personnel a 
tériel the equivalent of fifty divisions of > oetigg troops 


Bombing raids carried out against war-industrial targets of 
Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the extra kind are not raids in the old sense of the term, they are mili 


only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) 





Tough Strong — Durable 


binders vou need for your outfit’s growing sets of Field tary ope rations. The same holds true for industrial centers like 
‘ Berlin, Cologne, Hamburg, Augsburg, Kiel, Leipzig, and 
Mannheim. 

Civilian workers in battle-cities are as much a part of the 
$1.50 each. German war machine as the front-line fighter. They make the 
equipment and supplies without which the front fighter could 
not move a step or fire a shot. If their homes are destroyed | 
their lives lost in attacks on these areas, this must be regarded 
as an inevitable part of modern war and as a deterrent t 


Military Service Publishing gressors. Mr. Churchill has warned the workers in the battle 


cities: 


Manuals. 


Discount for 10 or more 10 per cent. 


“The civilian population of Germany have an easy way t 
Company Books escape from these severities. All they have to do is to leave th 

cities where munition work is being carried on, abandon th 

All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are work and go out into the fields and watch the home fies 


burning from a distance. In this way they may find time for 
carried 2 stock by IRNAL. we | ee 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOU meditation and repentance. There they may remember the 


Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com-  nillions of Russian women and children they have driven out 
pany Administration, and Napoleon and Modern Warfare are to perish in the snows, and the mass executions of peasants and 
prisoners of war which in varying scales they are inflicting o1 
so many of the ancient and famous peoples of Europe.’ 

BOOK LIST “The justification of air bombardment,” writes Mr. Spaight 


“js that it is essentially defensive in purpose. You kill and d 


in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL stroy to save yourself from being killed or destroyed. You cai 
. . do so not merely on the field of battle, as in the older w 


wherever the arms which would have been used in the fi 
being made or conveyed. That is the case for the bombing 
centers of war production and transportation. ”- D. V 
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B Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Forces Institute. 2 Volumes; 


1943. For the U. S. 


554 Pages; Index; Il- 


no question but what this is a well-written history 
rld, good reading for the student or the general 
t it has enough faults to make me feel that a better 
| have been found or written for the use of soldiers 
lo take the end of the book first, it closes with a 
pter entitled “The Problems Before You” in which 
lems are considered, the problem of man and nature, of 
ent, of getting a living, and of making a good life. 


The problem of war is treated in a couple of paragraphs within 
the section on the problem of government. It tells us that “the 
problem of war is more urgent than it used to be, partly be- 
cause war with its modern weapons has become so much more 
destructive, and partly because the new passion of national 


satriotism has set the common people against each other, so 
ir is no longer merely the old game of kings, but a death 
Ppl e of nations. 

ray ie paragraph just preceding the problem is also stated: 
Just at present the chief difficulty is how to have government 
though the chapter for the most part simply 
sks questions of the student-soldier and does not answer them. 
|: seems to me that the most vital question of all for Americans 

s been left out, and that is the question: “When this war is 
er is it likely that the United States can expect to live safely 

m future attack and at the same time neglect its armed 
¢renoth as it did after World War I?” 

In fact, this history isn’t very realistic about war anywhere. 
|; has in some degree the same weakness that pervades most 
f the general history books used in our schools and colleges 
ind most of those written for the general reader. It finds war 
had ne literature, art, architecture, and other cultural human 
complishments good. But nowhere is it made clear what the 
lationship has been and still is between war and the growth 

civilization. Did wars wear out the great civilizations and 
bring them to a close? Or did they sometimes guarantee and 

erve them for a longer duration? And have not some 
ngs always been worth fighting for? These questions are 
ins wered. 

Thi is history also follows the usual line of emphasis on the 
ncient history of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome, 
vith little said about the early civilizations of Asia. Since Asia 
will probably play a full sized part in the future history of the 
vorld—the history of the immediate future—it seems as if there 
she nuld have been at least one full chapter given to the vast 
spread of history in China, India, and Japan. 

[his history is comparable to the one I studied in high school 
hirty years ago, though it doesn’t bear down so hard on places, 
names and dates, and though it is presented in much better 
rose. Like that earlier history, it is not a rounded history. It 
will not give the soldier who uses it a global sense of history 
which a young man must have if he is going to have a sound 

sis for his own contribution to the making of world history 
n the decades just ahead. 


vithout war,” 
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Handbook For The Military Writers 


HOW TO WRITE A MILITARY LETTER. By Corporal 
David Klein. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Com- 
any, 1944. 136 Pages; $1.25. 


There is a lot of good stuff in this book that applies to any 
military writing, not merely ‘the writing of letters. Corporal 
Klein advises us to “use short sentences of simple construction” 
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Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 


Library. 


The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 


What You Should Know 
About: 


SPIES AND SABOTEURS $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 

ARMY GROUND FORCES $2.50 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 

(8 re $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

y. |) $2.50 
By Lieut. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES $2.50 
By Captain John H. Craize 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE ........ $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS ..... $2.50 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ..... er $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR .......... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ... $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. ‘Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

THE SIGNAL CORPS $2.50 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


ROTC Manuals 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume 
BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume II 


(To be used by the Basic Class, Class CS and Class MS) 


Paper Binding $2.25 each volume 
Cloth Binding .... $2.75 each volume 


ADVANCED MILITARY TRAINING 
(To be used by Class MS. In One Volume) 

Paper Binding 

Cloth Binding 


$2.50 each volume 
$3.00 each volume 
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A complete and thorough discussion of 
The Occupation of Enemy Territory 
in the 


Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Winter 1943) 


180 Pages 
$1.25 





The Officer’s Guide $2.50 


If you could afford only one book, this should be the 
one. It not only explains the basic things that every 
officer should know, it keeps you up-to-date on all 
the numerous changes that affect the officer and his 
duties. 





Cloth $2.00 
1.50 


Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


The one question owners of this book ask is, “How 
does he do it?” Colonel Virtue leads you by the hand 
through the complicated maze of administrative de- 
tail. Always considered an administrative “must,” 
in busy wartime, it saves hours and prevents errors. 


Paper 





Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer will find that with com- 
mon sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can 
operate a smooth-running, good-feeding, economical 
mess. Menus, accounting, administration—they’re all 
here. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in non-legal language. 





Flying Health 


By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 
A practical guide to the health problems of flying men. 


$2.00 
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and to “consider the reader,” but also not to overdo it. 
get “word-stingy.” He gives some excellent examples 
sound as if they came right out of Army Regulations in, 
one 83-word sentence which he shows how to break 

several sentences. 

The author has a section on “deadwood construction” which 
is good as far as it goes. It should go much farther. He 
half dozen horrible examples whereas it seems to me ‘e 
could have well put in fifty or a hundred—and taken them aj] 
from existing official correspondence. There are more e) le 
under other headings, for example, “words without m 
words without cause, words without end, and words with 
frills,” but I still think the author missed a good many. 

About two-thirds of the book actually applies to all kinds of 


military writing, and it is accordingly useful in the preparation 
of reports and articles as well as in military correspondence. 
In fact, any Army man who uses the typewriter in ca: ing 
out his duties will save himself and others hundreds of } urs 
of unnecessary puzzlement and delay if he takes lessons 


of Corporal Klein’s manual of military writing to heart 
Pe 


Manning the Lifeboats 


LIFEBOAT MANUAL. By Lt. Commander A. E. Redifer, 
New York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1944. 165 Pages: || 
lustrated; $2.50. 


Rear Admiral A. B. Randall, Commandant of the U. § 
Maritime Service, recommends this book to “all members of a 
ship’s complement.” It is unquestionably a clear, compact and 
thorough manual. It shows how much thought has gone into 
these matters which at any time may be of foremost personal 
interest to men on ships. It is apparent even to a landsman that 
the Lifeboat Manual is thoroughly up to date. Here, for 
example, is the material about living on fish: 

“Fish is food and drink. If you can catch fish, you will 
not die of hunger and thirst. The flesh of all fish caught in the 
open sea is good to eat, cooked or raw. It is healthful and 
nourishing. Many tribes and some nations commonly eat fish 
raw, and like it. 

“After you have eaten what you need, the juice of off-shore 
fish, squeezed out or chewed out, is good to drink. No one 
who can catch fish need suffer from thirst. Fish juice tastes 
much like the juice of raw oysters or clams. The Navy has 
tested it and found it safe.” The book has rules governing fish- 
ing from lifeboats and shows the tackle provided. 

This is only one of a great many thoroughly practical items 
in the manual. 
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“To Preserve the Common Defense” 


THE REPUBLIC. By Charles A. Beard. New York: Viking 
Press, 1943. 365 Pages; $3.00. 


This book has had such wide circulation and comment that 
I shall discuss only the chapter on “Domestic Tranquillity and 
the Common Defense.” The military character brought int 
this chapter is a likable retired colonel who thinks that ‘the 
business of a good soldier is to fight and ask no questions’ but 
now at the age of seventy is beginning to wonder on a some 
what broader scale. He insists that civilians “do not seem ' 
understand the point of view of Army men on anything. 


When Mr. Beard asked the Colonel to elaborate on this, he 
spoke in part as follows: “We are sold the guff about war to 
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one more big war and then war is all over forever. 
rmy men respectfully refused to believe it and asked 
nd materials for the next war, they were called mili- 
time the next war came; and, so help me God, we 
such better prepared for it than a Baptist Sunday 


\ cnic. 


- 


gets my goat more than anything else is the long- 

nen and the short-haired women running around ped- 

e plans between wars and calling military men who 

bel lieve their stuff militarists. Most a the fighting men 

sy in the Army and Navy are nothing of the sort 
for their country right or wrong, yes, damn it, right 
They know very well that the peace peddlers who 

n them as militarists will be around in a few days or 


ve ling on them to fight and cheering the soldiers as 

he Once in a while they ask themselves quietly, what 

re we fighting for, that is, for what advantage to our country 
rf and the people?” 


[he Colonel is a fiery old boy as Mr. Beard depicts him. The 
f the discussion of that particular evening—the whole 
is a series of discussions—is to emphasize two things: first 
the fact that the Constitution is an amazing war document 
ind that the framers of it “squarely faced the Bysiness of war; 


nd that our national policy as to the use of armed streneth 
eldom been clear. 
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Duranty On Russia 


3y Walter Duranty. Philadelphia: 
ompany, 1944. 293 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


— J. B. Lippincott 


It is not always clear in USSR which is fact and which is 
opinion. Mr. Duranty knows a lot about Russia, but often he 
words as statements of fact what can only be opinion. For the 
nilitary reader the most interesting part of USSR is his very 
brief chapter on the war. He compares Stalingrad to Gettysburg 
ind Verdun, and believes that despite the heavy German 
cains in the first months of the war, the Russians were well 

repared for the German assault though not completely ready. 
He thinks the system of collective farms was especially help- 
ful in that it permitted an orderly, huge-scale evacuation of 
the territory gained by the Germans in the first summer of the 
war. 

Mr. Duranty draws a parallel between the Russian Revo- 
lution and the great revolutions of the past, with particular 
emphasis on the French Revolution—first the swing away from 
all established institutions and then the gradual return. He 
feels that Russia today is a great power and “now demands 
equality with the other two great powers of the world, the 
United States of America and the British Commonwealth, 
fter Germany and Japan are beaten.” 

The Russians have before them, he says, “a tremendous and 
lifficult task of national reconstruction,” a terrific task 
requires our help. Mr. Duranty is hopeful for the 


German Handbook 


BLITZ GERMAN. By Dr. Rudolf Brandl. Harrisburg: Mili- 
Service Publishing Company, 1943. 174 Pages; $.75. 












\ good handbook on the German language with a number 
of special military vocabularies collected under several general 
headings. There are fifty pages of these, somewhat more pages 
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Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the coéperation of “Science Service” is 
based on an official outline prepared by the War De- 
partment for use in Pre-induction Training Courses. 
25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 
English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 


{ Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
) Military Band (March). 75¢ 
By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 
That’s the Infantry _$ Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
. ) Band Arrangement S¢ 


A new Infantry marching song. 


Lyrics by Major General FE. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 


Sound Off! $3.50 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 


The Army Wife $2.50 
By Nancy B. Shea 
A handbook for women. 
Blitz French 75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 
By Marius A. Mendlesen 
A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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of useful sentences also grouped under headings, and an 
English-German word-list of approximately 3,000 words. 

The sentence section of the book seems to contain a good 
many stiffly worded questions which have a schoolbook sound 
and may not be particularly applicable. But for the most part 
the book is a good practical help to any American soldier who 
eventually finds himself in a German-speaking community. 
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Polls and Problems 


GAUGING PUBLIC OPINION. By Hadley Cantril. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 318 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $3.75. 


In Gauging Public Opinion Mr. Cantril presents in a tech- 
nical but clear manner the latest knowledge of the problems of 
finding public opinion through polls. He thinks that from 
now on research is particularly needed “on methods that will 
increase the reliability of our understanding of public opinion, 
rather than the reliability of short-time predictions.” The 
short-time predictions can now be accurately made using the 
present methods. But just why the public has the opinions it 
does is what needs study. Mr. Cantril thinks that the answer to 
this broad question can probably be found only through the 
close study of the opinions of a number of individual men and 
women rather than through attempting to judge and analyze 
opinion wholesale. 

Of particular interest in this very complete and concise 
study is the chapter on the measurement of civilian morale. 
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In this chapter the polling technique is applied to a ife 
problem in order to show how highly har pone he ork 
of measuring such a general attitude is. In an appendix im 
mediately following is a technical patindoes of the details of 
conducting the study on morale. 
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INTERVENTION AT ARCHANGEL. By Leonid |. Strak 
hovsky. New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1944. 336 
Pages; $3.00. 
Very timely is this story of the Allied intervention and 
the Russian counter-revolution in North Russia in the years 


1918 to 1920. Mr. Strakhovsky earlier wrote another book. 
I'he Origins of American Intervention in North Russia, 1918, 
which centers more upon the American participation. Here, 
however, he tells in much detail the story of the political diff. 
culties as well as the military ones. Despite the fact that its 
pages are heavily burdened with footnotes—most of them 
would have been better placed in the back of the book—Inter. 
vention at Archangel is thoroughly readable and the story it 
tells is certainly a case history of ‘special value as the occur pation 
of more and more foreign territory by our troops comes closer, 
[he situation at Archangel was about as complicated as any 
situation will be which our military forces may have to meet 
in some future occupation. Many mistakes were made which 
this book can be a warning against. But above all, Intervention 
t Archangel shows how extremely complicated politically such 
situations may be. 
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SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES. Prepared by Frank 
Zeran, Office of Education. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 88 Pages; Illustrated; 
$.20. 


[his pamphlet of the victory course series answers nearly 
400 questions that are often asked by young men coming into 
the armed serv co asc about enlistment, Selective Serv- 
ice, the Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard. This is the 
one accurate and useful book covering this ground as of recent 
date. There is no attempt to go fully into the war duties of 
all the different services, so these are outlined briefly. Most of 
the pamphlet consists of concentrated information on the or 
ganization of the services and the qualifications needed for 
each. All that a new soldier needs to know about the operation 

Selective Service is also clearly presented. 
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PRIVATE BREGER’S WAR. Dave Breger. New York 
Random House, 1944 arte. $2.00. 


Sometimes you laugh hard at Private Breger—in fact, most 
of the time. But sometimes his efforts fall way short. Of course 
it all depends upon who is doing the laughing. The particular 
cartoons I happen to think are downright silly may be the 
funniest of all to others. At any rate, I and a good many mil 
lion others who are still where they can see a daily paper 
always turn to see how funny Private Breger is, ir we re not 
very often disappointed. 

Private Breger is a mixture of bland stupidity and quick 
thinking joker. (Naturally I mean the one in the cartoon and 
not the one who draws them; anyway the artist is now 4 liew- 
tenant.) There are a lot of cartoons in this book but it seems 
too bad that it has to cost two bucks. At that, I guess there 
are two bucks’ worth of laughs in it. 








